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OLD FARM-HOUSES WITH ROUND 
CHIMNEYS NEAR ST. DAVID’S. 


BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A. 


SEVERAL interesting specimens of old houses with round 
chimneys in the neighbourhood of Tenby have been 
described by the Rev. E. L. Barnwell in the Archaeologia 
Cambrensis' ; but the domestic buildings near St. 
David’s, which also possess the same peculiar feature, 
have hardly received the attention they deserve.* The 
introduction of the round chimney into Pembrokeshire 
has been ascribed by tradition to the Flemish colony 
that settled in this part of Wales in the time of 
Henry I. The fact, however, that houses with round 
chimneys exist in the purely Welsh parts of the coun- 
try’ seems to be rather against the theory of their 
Flemish origin. 

When I visited St. David’s, in 1883, there were 
several old farm-houses with round chimneys still in 
existence within a radius of three or four miles of the 
Cathedral ; but since then they have disappeared one 
by one, so that in a few years it is probable that there 
will not be a single example left. It is desirable, 
therefore, that some record should be kept of a style 


1 8rd Ser., vol. xiii, p. 193. 
2 The brief reference to them in Jones and Freeman’s Hist. of 
St. David’s is all that has hitherto been written on the subject. 


8 In the valley of the Gwaen, near Fishguard. 
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of domestic architecture which is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. My chief regret is, that 1 did not take more 
notes and measurements of the buildings before they 
were swept away to make room for modern improve- 
ments; but I did not anticipate that the process of 
demolition, once begun, would go on so quickly as to 
prevent my ever being able to correct the observations 
I made twenty years ago. 

The old farm-houses which form the subject of this 
paper possess certain marked peculiarities of ground 
plan and construction. In nearly all cases they a a 
central passage about 4 ft. wide, with the front door at 
one end and the back door at the other. On each side 
of the passage is a door giving access to the two prin- 
cipal rooms on the ground floor. The smaller rooms 
beyond open out of the larger ones. There are garrets 
in the roof, which are reached by a straight stone stair- 
case, built against one of the walls of the principal room 
and projecting at right angles from it. The rooms are 
from 7 ft. to 8 ft. in height. : 

The most remarkable feature in the construction of 
the houses is the device adopted for increasing the 
area of the ground floor without the necessity for 
making a roof of unduly wide span. This is done by 
adding what may be termed side aisles, as in church 
architecture. The central part of the house is covered 
by a thatched roof, of from 14 ft. to 15 ft. span inside, 
and with the sides sloping, perhaps at an angle of 
45deg. Along one or both sides of the house are a series 
of recesses 6.ft. square inside, roofed over pent-house 
fashion with large slabs of slate, covered with ordinary 
roofing slates on the outside. The roof of the side 
aisles or recesses slopes at a much less steep angle than 
that of the main roof of the central part of the house. 
The side roofs start from the eaves of the central roof. 
Some of the newer houses are roofed entirely with 
slate, but the older ones have thatch in the middle, and 
slate over the tops of the walls and pent-houses at each 
side. The most common arrangement is to have three 
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recesses on one or both sides of the central area. One 
of these serves as the porch of the main entrance ; the 
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Fig. 1.—Typical Ground Plan of Old Farm-House near St. David’s. Scale, $ in. =1 ft. 
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next as the ingle-nook beneath the round chimney, 

and the third a sort of square bay window, in which 

stands a table with a bench on each side of it (fig. 1). 
: 1? 
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Other recesses are used to place a bed in, or as a 
scullery. 

The windows are generally very small, sometimes 
not more than 1 ft. square. The doorways are from 
2 ft. 6 ins. to 3 ft. wide, and the front doorway is in 
many cases pointed. 

The floors are paved with polygonal slabs of slate, 
which are kept scrupulously clean and outlined with 
chalk after being washed. The ceilings of the rooms on 





























Fig. 2.—Round Chimney of Old Farm-House at Llaethdy. 
Scale, 4 in.=1 ft. 


the ground floor are formed by the beams and flooring 
boards of the rooms above. 

The principal room, in which all the domestic work is 
done, is provided with stands against the walls about 2 ft. 
high, having dwarf wall for supports and a wide slab of 
slate forming the ledge at the top. These are used for 
placing tubs on. There are large cupboards in the thick- 
ness of the walls, with wooden doors; and also smaller 
recesses, about 1 ft. square, without any doors, in which 
various articles can be placed. Other things are hung 
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up from hooks to the beams of the ceiling, or placed in 
racks made of strips of wood extending from beam to 
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Fig. 3.—Plan of Old Farm-House at Llaethdy. Scale, 4 in.=1 ft. 


beam. Shelves, consisting of a plain board, for keeping 
wooden bowls and platters, are supported on strong 
wooden pegs driven into the walls at right angles to 
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the surface. Wooden spoons are kept in a special kind 
of rack, hung up on a wooden peg. Four-legged benches 
and three-legged stools serve in place of chairs. 

The chimneys (fig. 2) are very massive—about 6 ft. 
wide at the bottom and 3 ft. wide at the top, and from 
18 ft. to 20 ft. high. They are built in three stages : 
(1) at the top, which is round ; (2) in the middle, with 
a batter to two of the side-walls, so as to increase the 
width sufficiently to cover the ingle-nook below; and 














Fig. 4.—Old Farm-House at Llaethdy : Cross-section through Porch 
and Recess. Scale, 4 in. =1 ft. 


(3) at the bottom, which is rectangular. The pent- 
house roofs of the porch and the side-aisle recesses 
abut on each side against the lowest stage of the 
chimney. The porch usually has a stone seat. 


We will now proceed to describe some of the houses 
in detail. 


: LLAETHDY. 
The farm-house of this name is situated two miles 
north-west of St. David’s, and about three-quarters of 
a mile from the north end of Whitesand Bay. It is 
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on the southern slope of Carn Llidi, at a height of 
200 ft. above the sea.’ 

It will be seen from the ground plan (fig. 3). that 
there is a passage, 4 ft. 6 ins. wide, going right through 
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Fig. 5.—Porch and Doorway, with Pointed Arch, in Old Farm-House 
at Llaethdy. 


the house, on one side of which are three rooms, and on 
the other two. The front doorway, inside the porch, 
has a pointed arch, and is 6 ft. 6 ins. high by 3 ft. 
wide. The outer entrance to the porch is 6 ft. high, 


1 Marked on the Ordnance Map, scale 6 ins. to the mile, 
Pembrokeshire sheet xv, S.E. 
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and has a flat lintel. The porch is roofed over with 
great slabs of slate, covered with ordinary small roofing 
slates (figs. 4 and 5). On one side of the porch is a 
stone seat, 4 ft. 6 ins. long, which is used both for sitting 
on, and as a convenient temporary resting-place for tubs 
and other domestic utensils. 

The two interior views of the principal living-room, 
working-room, kitchen and scullery combined, give a 
good idea of its general appearance and contents (see 
Plates opposite. In the first view will be noticed 
the ingle-nook, beneath the great round chimney, to 
the right of which is a recess, measuring 6 ft. wide by 
5 ft. 6 ins. deep, and roofed over ina similar manner to 
the porch. The window in the recess is very small, 
being only 1 ft. 6 ins. wide by 2 ft. 6 ins. high. On 
each side of the recess is a stone bench to sit upon at 
meal-times, when a table is placed between them. There 
are small cupboards, 1 ft. square, in the side-walls of 
the recess, and large wooden pegs for hanging things 
on. On one side of the ingle-nook is a copper boiler 
for washing clothes, and against it are built the steps 
leading to a garret above. The wood fire burns 
on an open hearth, and the cooking-pots are supported 
on an iron trivet. The sieves, kettles, pans, &c., are 
hung from the beams of the ceiling. A three-legged 
iron cooking-pot forms a prominent object in the 
foreground. The floor is paved with polygonal slabs 
of slate, except in one place, where the natural rock 
crops up. 

The view looking in the opposite direction shows 
the portion of the room set apart for a scullery. Against 
the wall, next the door, is a stone sink, 4 ft. long by 
2 ft. wide by 2 ft. high, with an open cupboard above 
it, 2 ft. 6 ins. wide by 4 ft. high, with a shelf across it. 
Beyond the sink is a recess, 6 ft. wide by 5 ft. deep, 
roofed over with slabs of slate, provided with small 
cupboards in the thickness of the wall, and lighted by 
a window 1 ft. square. On the shelves in the recess 
are piled up in confusion the wooden tubs and _ pails 
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Old‘Farm House at Llaethdy (Interior View). 





























Old Farm House at Llaethdy (Interior View). 
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used in the work of the dairy. In one of the cup- 
boards are the wooden bowls used at meals. On the 
left side of the recess is a stone bench for supporting 
a large shallow tub, and above it is a wooden spoon- 
rack hung on a projecting peg. 

The room just described is 15 ft. 6 ins. long by 13 ft. 
wide ; and it will be observed how the floor area is 
increased by the recesses (5 ft. deep on one side and 
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Fig. 6.—Old Farm-House at Llaethdy : Exterior View. 


5 ft.6 ins. deep on the other by 6 ft. wide) to the 
following extent : 
Central area of room, 15 ft. 6 ins. by 13 ft. = 2014 square feet. 
Two recesses, 5 ft. by 6 ft. and 5 ft. 6 ius. by 6 ft. = 63 square feet. 
Total area = 264} square feet, 


There are two rooms opening out of the principal 
room, one 12 ft. long by 12 ft. 6 ins. wide, with two 
recesses 5 ft. wide by 6 ft. deep; and the other 
13 ft. long by 5 ft. wide. The recesses in the first of 
these two rooms contain beds, and there is a triple cup- 
board in the thickness of the wall opposite the door, 
covered with a single slab of stone, each of the three 
divisions looking like small pigeon-holes, 1 ft. square. 
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‘he room on the opposite side of the passage to the 
principal room has two recesses on one side. I think 
it is the parlour, and the remaining room adjoining it 
perhaps the dairy. 

The general appearance of the exterior of the back 
of the bouse is shown on fig. 6. ‘The round chimney 
is the principal feature, and abutting against it is the 
pent-house roof of slate covering the recesses. ‘The 
root of the central part of the house is thatched. The 
three storeys of the chimney are, respectively, 5 ft., 
7 ft. 6 ins., and 8 ft. high, beginning from the bottom. 
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Fig. 7.—Wooden Door-latch in Old Farm-House at Llaethdy. 
Scale, 4 linear. 


The middle storey is 8 ft. wide by 6 ft. thick at the 
bottom, and 4 ft. by 6 ft. at top. The round part of 
the chimney, forming the topmost storey, is about 
8 ft. in diameter at the top, and 4 ft. at the bottom. 

On the further side of the chimney (not visible in the 
sketch) is a flight of steps leading down from the back 
door, next to which is a small shed with a pent-house 
roof for the churn. 

The doors are of the type known as “edged,” and 
made of 2-in. boarding. The doors are fastened by 
means of thumb-latches made entirely of wood (figs. 
7 and 8). The thumb-lever which lifts the latch does 
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not work on a pin, as in the iron thumb-latch, but is 
simply inserted into its hole. When the occupant 
of the house wishes to lock it up, he removes the 
thumb-lever, and puts it in his pocket, thus converting 
it temporarily into a key. 

The well is near the house, and is circular, and lined 
with a cylinder of rubble walling, which is continued 
above the surface of the ground (but with an opening 
at one side), so as to form a cover. There is a hori- 
zontal slab of slate, forming a roof at the top, and a 








Fig. 8.—Wooden Door-latch in Old Farm-House 
at Llaethdy. 


vertical slab across the lower part of the opening in the 
side of the well-head, to prevent the drawer of water 
from tumbling in. The bucket, when not in use, is 
hung up on a round wooden beam, across the inside of 
the well-head. At one side of the well-head is a large 
square block of stone, to rest the bucket on after being 
filled. There is a rude sort of pavement of irregularly- 
shaped flat stones in front of the well. The bucket is 
raised by a rope, without the aid of any pulley or 
windlass. There is a projecting peg at one side of the 
well-head for attaching the end of the rope to. 
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Porta Mawr. 


The farmhouse of this name is also situated on the 
southern slope of Carn Llidi, not quite a quarter of a 
mile west of Llaethdy. It is just at the edge of the 
border between the cultivated land and the wild tract 
of rock and heather on St. David’s Head. The house 
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Fig. 9.—Plan of Old Farm-House at Porth Mawr. Scale, ,4 in’ = 1 ft. 


is almost exactly on a level with Llaethdy, that is, 
200 ft. above the sea. 

The arrangement of the rooms at Porth Mawr is 
clearly indicated on the accompanying ground plan 
(fig. 9). There is a central through passage, as at 
Llaethdy, but there is no porch to the main entrance, 
and the chimney is at the front instead of the back of 
the house. 
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The principal room is 16 ft. long by 14 ft. wide, and 
has an ingle-nook and a recess adjoining it on one side, 
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and a single recess on the opposite side. Next to the 
door is a stone staircase (leading to the garret above), 
projecting into the room at right angles to the wall. 
Near this is a stand for tubs, In the recess next the 
ingle-hook, which is 5 ft. 9 ins. wide by 4 ft. 3 ins, deep, 
is a wooden table and movable benches on each side. 
Against the end of the wall which divides the ingle- 
nook from the recess is a four-legged wooden stand 
with a tub on it, and above it is hung four flat rungs 
of an old ship’s ladder, picked up on the shore and 
ingeniously utilised as a set of hanging shelves. The 
opposite recess is 6 ft. 3 ins. wide by 4 ft. 6 ins. deep, 
with a cheese-press standing near it. The dresser is 
against the wall facing the door. The recesses are 
roofed over with immense slabs of stone, as at Llaethdy, 
and at the outer corners two slabs are placed across at 
an angle of 45 deg., so as to form corbels for the better 
support of the transverse roofing slabs. 

On the exterior (fig. 10) the central part of the roof 
is thatched, and the recesses and the top of the walls 
are slated. The chimney is of the same kind and size 
as at Llaethdy. 


Cieeyr Fora. 


Clegyr Foia' is a craggy eminence 200 ft. high, 
caused by an outcrop of trap rock through the slate, 
one mile south-west of St. David’s. There are several 
other crags of the same kind in the neighbourhood of 
St. David’s, and nestling beneath most of them is a 
whitewashed farm-house, which can be seen from a long 
distance looking like a white spot on the landscape. 
The summit of Clegyr Foia is occupied by the rudely- 
constructed fortress of the heathen Irish chieftain Boia 
(mentioned in the lafe of St. David), from whom the 
rock takes its name. The farm-house of Clegyr Foia is 
situated on the south-east side of the rock, and is con- 


1 Marked on the Ordnance Map, scale six inches to the mile, 
Pembrokeshire sheet xx, N.K. 
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Fig. 11.—Old Farm- House at Clegyr Foia: Exterior View. 


sequently protected by it. from the prevailing south- 
westerly winds. 
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The house (fig. 11) is built on the usual plan, with a 
central through passage. Both the front door and the 
back door have porches with stone seats. The massive 
round chimney is placed between the front porch and 
the recess of the principal room. The house is 46 ft. 
6 ins. long and 29 ft. wide. All the roofs are slated, 


Fig. 12.—Old Farm-House at Rhosson Uchaf: Exterior View of Recess, 
Round Chimney, and Porch. 


and there is a space 2 ft. high between the eaves of the 
gabled roof over the central part of the house, and the 
pent-house roofs over the porch and recesses. At 
one corner of the house is a large boulder, which 
has been built into the wall to save the trouble of re- 
moving it. 
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Ruosson Ucar. 


The farm-house of this name is situated one and 
three-quarter miles west of St. David’s, between a 
small lake or pond, called Pwll Trefaiddan, and St. 
Justinian’s Chapel on the shores of Ramsey Sound.’ 
The roofs are partly of thatch and partly of slate. The 
round chimney (figs. 12 and 13) has the porch on one 
side, and a recess opening out of the principal room on 


Fig. 18.—Old Farm-House at Rhosson Uchaf : Exterior View. 


the other side. The entrance doorway inside the porch 
has a pointed arch. On one side of the porch is a stone 
bench, which is used either as a seat or to pile up the 
one-handled milking pails, turned upside down, in a 
pyramid of three. 


TREFAIDDAN. 


The farm of this name is situated a mile and a-half 
west of St. David’s, between Carn Trefaiddan (which 


1 Marked on the Ordnance Map, scale six inches to the mile, 
Pembrokeshire sheet xx, N.W. 
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protects it from the south-westerly winds) and a marshy 
piece of waste land surrounding Pwll Trefaiddan.' 

The house is 44 ft. long by 30 ft. wide across the 
recesses, and 21 ft. wide across the part with the 
gabled roof. The pent-house roofs of the porch, 
recesses, and the tops of the walls, are covered with 
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Fig. 15.—Old Farm-House at Trefaiddan : Exterior View of Recess, _ 
Round Chimney, ard Porch. 


slates, and the gabled part with thatch. The ground 
plan is on the same lines as the previously-described 
buildings, but more symmetrical. The round chimney 
(figs. 14 and 15) has the porch on one side of it, and a 
recess opening out of the principal room on the other, 


1 Marked on the Ordnance Map, scale six inches to the mile, 
Pembrokeshire sheet xx, N.W. 
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The back door has a pointed arch, but there is no 
porch (fig. 16). 
Gwruyp BAcu. 
The farm-house of this name is situated one and a-half 
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Fig. 16.—Doorway, with Pointed Arch, in Old Farm-House at Trefaiddan. 


mile north-east of St. David's, on the west side of the 
high road to Llanrhian.’’ It lies to the north-west of 
Dowrog Pool, a piece of water surrounded by an exten- 

sive common, very like Trefaiddan pool and common 


1 Marked on the Ordnance Map, scale six inches to the mile, 
Pembrokeshire sheet xtv. S.E. 
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on the other side of St. David’s. The characteristic 
features of the district are waste marshy tracks with 
pools and crags (called “ carns” or “ clegyrs”), of trap 
rock cropping up here and there, the remaining land 
being cultivated, and dotted over, here and there, with 
whitewashed farm-houses and cottages. To the north 
of Gwrhyd Bach, and adjoining the high road, is the 
site of Capel y Gwrhyd. 











Fig. 17.—Old Farm-House at Gwyrhyd Bach : Interior View, 
showing Recess. 


The ground plan of Gwrhyd Bach farm-house is a 
rectangle, 44 ft. 3 ins. long by 30 ft. wide outside, 
having a central passage, with a room on each side of 
it. The entrance doorway, which has a pointed arch, 
is at one end of the passage, and there is a small 
window at the other. The porch is roofed over with 
slabs of slate, but all the recesses have barrel vaulting. 
The room on the left of the passage has four recesses, 
two on each side of the room, opposite each other. The 
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recesses are 7 ft. wide by 5 ft. deep by 7 ft. high. One 
containsa bed, another a table, and another shelves for 
domestic utensils (fig. 17). A door out of this room 
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leads to the dairy. The room on the right side of the 
passage has the ingle-nook facing the door, and on the 
right of it a recess containing a churn. There are 
several cupboards in the thickness of the walls. 





Fig. 18.—Old Farm-House at Hendre Eynon ; Interior View, showing Ingle-nook and Pot-crane. 
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HeEenprE Eynon. 


The farm-house of this name is situated two and a- 
half miles north-east of St. David’s, on the east side 
of the high road to Llanrian.* 

The porch adjoins the round chimney. The gabled 
roof is thatched, and the pent-house roofs and the tops 
of the walls are slated (see Plate facing p. 22). Beneath 
the chimney is an ingle-nook (fig. 18), with a grate at 
one side and two wooden benches at the other. This 
is a departure from the usual custom of having an 
open fire on the hearth. The cooking-pots are sus- 
pended over the fire from a massive wrought-iron crane. 
Against the wall, on the side next the grate, is a flat 
slab of slate, 10 ft. long by 3 ft. wide, resting on a rect- 
angular mass of masonry 1 ft. 10 ins. high, which serves 
as a kitchen table. Beneath the slab at one end is a 
cellar for ‘“‘culm,” or small coal mixed with clay. The 
floor is paved with rudely-squared slabs of slate, kept 
exquisitely clean and outlined with a chalk line. 
Against the wall opposite the ingle-nook is a slate 
table or bench, 17 ft. 6 ins. long by 2 ft. wide, supported 
on dwarf walls of masonry at intervals, which is used 
for keeping pans, tubs, kettles, and other domestic 
utensils on. The interior view (fig. 18) is from a 
drawing by Miss M. C. R. Allen, and the plate of the 
exterior from a photograph by Mr. T. Mansel Franklen. 


PWLLCAEROG. 


The farm-house of this name is situated four miles 
and a-half north-east of St. David’s, on the north side 
of the road to Llanrhian, between it and the sea. The 
Plate facing p. 24 shows the general appearance of the 
exterior. The arrangement of the plan, with the 
round chimney in the middle, and the porch on one 
side and a recess on the other, is similar to that of a 
number of the examples already described. 


1 Marked on the Ordnance Map, scale six inches to the mile, 
Pembrokeshire sheet xiv, S.E. 
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The illustration is drawn by Mr. Worthington Smith 
from a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. R. Burnand, 
F.S.A. The occupier of the house is Mr. John Evans. 

I have to thank the occupiers of the houses for the 
courteous way in which they, in all cases, allowed me 
free access to their dwellings, for the purpose of taking 
the interior dimensions. 
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PREHISTORIC INTERMENTS NEAR CARDIFF. 
BY JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 


Two discoveries of prehistoric interments of the same 
character and age—the one twenty-six miles north- 
north-west, and the other four miles west-north-west 
of Cardiff—were made in 1900, the particulars of 
which are well worthy of a space in this Journal. 
They belonged to an early stage of the Bronze Age, 
and were each accompanied by a typical example of 
the vessel known as the “drinking-cup.” But for the 
timely appearance of the late Mr. John Storrie, of 
Cardiff, on the scene of each discovery, it is more than 
probable that the various objects found would soon 
have been destroyed, and the opportunity of obtaining 
reliable information have been lost. Such particulars 
as he could gather he forwarded to the Western Mail, 
and it is largely from that source that I draw my 
information. 

The first of these discoveries was made in March of 
that year. Mr. Morgan, of Cwm Car Farm, near 
Dolygaer, was ploughing one of his fields, situated 
about a mile south of Dolygaer Station, and five miles 
north of Merthyr Tydfil, when the ploughshare grazed 
a large stone beneath the surface. -To quote Mr. 
Storrie : ‘‘ Curiosity prompted the lifting of the stone, 
which measured about 2 ft. by 4 ft., and was about 
6 ins. thick, when an oblong chamber was revealed, 
measuring inside about 26 ins. long by about 19 ins. 
wide, and formed of four stones set on edge, entirely 
untrimmed by man, and being merely boulders from 
the gravel of the locality, and still retaining glaciation 
marks. Besides glacial strize, however, the top of the 
cover-stone had markings showing that the ploughshare 
had often scraped over its upper surface. In the 
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centre of this chamber, which was about 12 ins. deep, a 
cinerary urn was found, somewhat cracked, and which 
broke when handled. The urn contained only a few 
‘erage of charred bone, and it was removed from the 
ole, and placed on the stone near, while the farm- 
hands went to work to deepen the hole to find the 
‘pot of gold,’ which I am informed has still eluded 
them. While the urn was lying on the stone, which it 
did for some days, anyone from curiosity who cared to, 
carried off a bit”. 
The result, as might be expected, was that when 
Mr. Storrie appeared on the scene only a few pieces 
remained ; still, they were sufficient to give a fair idea 
of the sort of vessel they related to, and his Western 
Mail article contains a sketch of it. The fragments 
passed into the hands of Mr. B. R. S. Frost, of Merthyr, 
who kindly allowed me to examine them recently, and 
told me all he knew of the discovery. I found that 
they did not furnish a complete sequence from. lip to 
foot, the middle of the bulge being unrepresented ; but 
there is little doubt that the accompanying drawing 
(Plate opposite p. 26) presents a tolerably correct restora- 
tion of it. It represents a vessel somewhat taller than 
that depicted by Mr. Storrie, z.e., 74 ins. high, as against 
his estimate of 64 ins. The vessel, it will be noted, is 
a typical drinking-cup of the early Bronze Age, and, 
as usual, was moulded by hand, and imperfectly fired. 
But it was more thinly built and of finer clay than 
usual ; of a brick-red colour, and the surface smoothed 
almost to glossiness in places. The decoration consisted 
of impressed dotted lines, produced from a notched or 
toothed instrument, possibly, as Mr. Storrie suggested, 
acomb. The vessel is divided into four tiers or storeys 
by horizontal double lines, the upper three tiers having 
two rows of triangular spaces (the upper inverted), 
filled with a reticulation of the impressed lines, these 
being so disposed as to leave an intervening bold zig- 
zag band of plain surface. The lowest tier has two 
dancette lines only. 
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It will have been noticed that Mr. Storrie described 
this vessel as a cinerary urn, and further stated that it 
contained “cremated bones . . . of a person of mature 
age.” As in no recorded instance had burnt human 
remains been found in a vessel of this shape, I took an 
early opportunity of calling upon him, when he told 
me that he had simply written what he was informed 
on the spot. Mr. Frost, who had also made enquiries 
on the spot, and had, indeed, first called Mr. Storrie’s 
attention to the discovery, is, however, inclined to 
think that he misunderstood what was told him. 
There is no question as to the presence of burnt human 
bones, but that they were 7m the vessel is most im- 
probable and quite unprecedented. 

The association of ‘ drinking-cups” with cremated 
remains is rare; but, so far as I am aware, in each 
instance (with this doubtful exception)’ these remains 
have accompanied an unburnt interment, at the side 
of which they have generally been arranged as a little 
heap. The usual and probably correct explanation is 
that these deposits are the remains of captives or slaves 
sacrificed at the funeral, and consequently holding a 
subordinate position in the grave. The Cwm Car 
interment may be anomalous; but it is more likely 
that it once did contain an unburnt body, and that 
this had long disappeared by natural means before the 
recent discovery. The greater susceptibility of unburnt 
bones to decay and disintegration, over calcined bones, 
is well known, and is frequently referred to in Green- 
well and Rolleston’s British Barrows. The small size 
of the present cist suggests the burial of a child, and 


1 It may be urged that Rev. Canon Greenwell’s discovery of a 
“ drinking-cup”’ in a cist containing burnt bones, but no skeleton, 
at Rudstone, Yorkshire (British Barrows, p. 233), was an 
exception. The cist, however, was at the bottom of a deep grave, 
and by its side was another and contemporary cist, containing the 
skeletons of a man and a child, with another “ drinking-cup.” It 
would seem that the only departure from the rule, in this case, was 
the placing of the subsidiary deposit in a separate receptacle. 
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the disintegration of the soft and porous bones of a 
child would be more rapid than that of an adult. In 
any case, a skeleton in a soft and pasty condition might 
easily elude the inexperienced eye. 

Mr. Frost, in searching the soil thrown out from the 
bottom of the cist, for calcined bones, found a pretty 
and neatly-trimmed barbed arrow-head of flint, unburnt, 
which is here figured (fig. 1) full size. Mr. Storrie 
noted the presence of birch-tree charcoal with the burnt 
bones; also “a quantity of coal in all states of cinder 
and ashes, with shale burnt white, and burnt ironstone 
‘ The coal is of the ordinary outcrop quality, much 
weathered ;” and he further observed that this spot is 
“nearly six miles away from the nearest place where 
the coal outcrops.” 


Fig. 1.—Flint Arrow-head found at Cwm Car. 


The second discovery was made at St. Fagan’s, in 
the following June. It happened on this wise: Lord 
Windsor had arranged for St. Fagan’s Castle and some 
of the adjacent farms on his estate to be supplied with 
Cardiff Corporation water. In carrying this out for 
Newhouse Farm (halfa mile north west of the Castle), 
the labourers found, when cutting the trench for the 
pipe, a large block of red Radyr stone—a coarse local 
conglomerate—a few inches below the turf. This block 
being large—an irregular square some 4} ft. each way, 
and from 4 ins. to 7 ins. thick—the men proceeded to 
ply it with a sledge-hammer, instead of attempting 
to remove it bodily. When a portion sufficiently large 
was broken off, they were surprised to find that there 
was a cavity below, and that it contained bones which 
they took to be those of a sheep or some other animal. 
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The estate foreman, happening to come round at this 
juncture, and impelled by curiosity, had the residue of 
the stone lifted up, when two human skeletons and the 
vessel were exposed to view. He at once reported the 
circumstance at the estate office at St. Fagan’s, But, 
unfortunately, during his absence, the finds received 
rough usage from the labourers in “the inevitable 
scramble for the pot of gold.” And, worse: the skulls 
were taken away by some unauthorised person to 
Cardiff, but were afterwards recovered in a broken 
condition, with many pieces missing. 

Mr. Storrie soon appeared on the scene, and he found 
that the grave was a simple hole in the ground not 
more than 9 ins. in depth, and that there was no trace 
of a mound over the site. His enquiries went to show 
that the vessel was in the south-east corner of this 
depression ; and “that the head of one of the bodies 
was at the east end of the grave, while the other was 
west, the head of the one being close to the feet of 
the other.” Of the skulls, however, only fragments 
remained ; but from these fragments he concluded that 
the one related to an aged person, and the other toa 
a younger person, “‘of the age of twenty or thereabouts.” 
Nothing was found in the vessel except a piece of 
limestone. Thus far Mr. Storrie. Subsequently, Lord 
Windsor presented the vessel and the skull fragments, 
together with a pebble which had been used as a 
hammer, and which Mr. Storrie found near the grave, 
to the Cardiff Museum. 

This “drinking-cup” is 64 ins. in height, and it 
closely resembles the Cwm Car one in shape ; but is of 
coarser texture, and is not so smoothly finished on the 
surface, nor is its colour so bright. The decoration is 
also similar, and was produced in the same manner. 
It consists of three horizontal tiers of zigzags formed 
by doubled lines, with a sort of groundwork of parallel 
lines; the exact character of the whole being better 
gathered from the accompanying photographic repro- 
duction (Plate opposite p. 30) than from any description. 
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The suggestion that the impressions were made with 
a comb is not borne out by appearances. The lines 
consist of rows of oblong depressions, each averaging 
one-twelfth of an inch in length. The teeth of a comb 
would be rounded or pointed at the extremities, 
whereas the depressions are flat-bottomed ; and they 
would certainly be wider apart than the extremely 
narrow spaces between these depressions. Then the 
exact regularity of these rows is inconsistent with the 
flexibility of the teeth of a comb, and their liability to 
get strained. A more feasible explanation is that they 
were impressed from the notched edge of a plate of 
bone, wood, or other hard substance. This notched 
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Fig. 2.—Supposed Method of Ornamenting Ancient British Urn. 
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edge was probably convexly curved, or possibly it 
formed the periphery of a-disc, like the milled edge of 
a shilling, the impression being produced by a rolling 
movement, as indicated in fig. 2; for if the stamp 
were straight it is difficult to understand how it could 
be accommodated to the varying curves of the vessel. 
Broken or dotted-line patterns, whether indented 
from notched stamps or from twisted rushes or thongs, 
are highly characteristic of the British pre-historic 
grave pottery, incised lines being comparatively rare. 
The twist, of course, could give only one result—a 
dotted line; but the stamp could be cut into innume- 
rable devices, as squares, lozenges, stars, discs, crosses, 
ete.—simple forms which would more readily suggest 

















Ancient British Vessel from St. Fagan’s, 
Glamorganshire. 
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themselves to the primitive workers than the broken 
line. In other words, had the decoration originated 
from the use of stamps, it must have developed on 
wider and more varied lines than we observe in fact. 
Perhaps the prevailing reticulated patterns are a 
reminiscence of an early way of making pottery. To 
prepare clay so as to possess the requisite consistency 
to maintain its shape when moulded, is an art which 
must have required time and experience to perfect ; 
and it implies an earlier stage, in which the soft clay 
was spread over or within a framework of some sort. 
Basket-work would best meet the case. If the clay 
were moulded within a framework of this sort, the 
impress left upon the surface of the vessel after the 
firing might well have initiated the style of decoration. 

Although many pieces of both skulls were missing, 
sufficient remained to enable me to reconstruct most of 
the calvarial portions. The upper and lower jaws are 
tolerably complete, but it is impossible to connect the 
former with the calvarize, in consequence of missing 
connecting-links. The restored skulls are sufficiently 
perfect for the eye to discern their characteristics, but 
not sufficiently so to render measurements of much 
value. Both are pronounced examples of the broad or 
brachycephalic type; and, allowing for difference of 
age, and possibly of sex, they so closely resemble one 
another as to suggest the relationship of parent and 
offspring. Both may be described as well-rounded 
and filled skulls, and they lack the rugged massiveness 
frequently observed in this type of barrow skull. 

The older person’s skull shows in the side view 
a low and somewhat receding forehead, an effect 
heightened by the bold superciliary ridges; and the 
calvarial curve has the precipitous fall at the back 
usual in brachycephalic skulls. As seen from above, 
its outline is a broad oval. The vertex is slightly 
carinated ; the sutures are still open; and the interior 
of the skull is somewhat glossy. The face is broad. 
The lower jaw has a well-formed chin. The teeth are 
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not so large nor so much worn as usual in this type of 
skull. From these data it is reasonable to infer that 
the owner was a man in the middle period of life, and 
was not of powerful build. 

As already stated, the juvenile skull has in many 
respects a close resemblance to its senior’s. The fore- 
head _ is full and vertical, due to the highly-developed 
frontal eminences and the absence of superciliary 
ridges. The rear slope is less precipitous than that of 
the preceding skull. The sutures are thoroughly open, 
and the inner surface glossy. The teeth show scarcely 
any signs of wear; the upper wisdoms are just appear- 
ing, but the lower are still out of sight. 

The approximate cephalic index of the elder skull 
is 83.9; that of the younger, 86.15. Unfortunately, 
none of the long bones of either skeleton were preserved, 
so that it is impossible to form an estimate as to 


stature. 


Ii is ‘hoped that Mr. Frost will follow Lord Windsor’s 
example, by presenting the Cwm Car fragments to the 
Welsh Collection at Cardiff. 
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CAMPS AND EARTHWORKS OF THE 
NEWTOWN DISTRICT. 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON THOMAS, M.A. 
(Read at Newtown, July 30th, 1901.) 


Waen Newtown had been decided upon for our 
Annual Meeting, I was asked by an active and expert 
member ‘“‘ What there was to be shown ?”: and he added: 
“T do hope it isn’t Black and White Houses, I am sick 
of them!” Now Black and White Houses are one of 
the features of this district and county, and we rather 
pride ourselves on their picturesqueness as they nestle, 
with their quaint gables, among the trees on the hill- 
sides and in the valleys. But there are other features 
besides them; and if I were to point to the beautiful 
remains of medieval carving on the screens and rood- 
lofts of the neighbourhood, such as we have seen a 
specimen of to-day at Llanwnog, I might still be con- 
fronted with the rejoinder: “Timber still; but have 
you nothing but your glorious old oak to boast of ?” 
Se I turn to another prominent feature ; more common 
than either of the above, but less noticed and less 
understood: “The Camps and Earthworks of the 
District.” Several such are marked on the sketch map, 
a few are down on the programme for our excursions, 
and some of them we have already seen. To some 
people, indeed, one earthwork may look like another ; 
and when they have seen two or three they have seen 
enough, and are apt to think that to visit more is rather 
a waste of time. But it is not so. 

Besides the dykes and entrenchments which form a 
class by themselves, the Camps differ from one another 
in many respects: such as situation, outline, internal 
character and object; and they raise many questions as 
to their date and builders, and recall many points of 
historic interest. 

6TH SER., VOL. II. 3 
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I. First, then, as to the Camps.—For one important 
class indeed, the Roman station at Caersws, and the 
Gaer near Montgomery, we have the rough date of 
the Roman occupation, and they both have the distin- 
guishing features of being “square,” for the greater 
convenience of the several ranks of the army, horse and 
foot ; of being placed in “the open plain,” where the 
cavalry would have space and freedom for ther action, 
and “near a river,” a most essential requirement ot 
their military system. But, after all, they do not help 
us much to the date of the other, or what we call the 
British, Camps. Those who attribute all our art and 
civilisation to Roman influence will no doubt assign 
them to a later period, when we had appropriated the 
lesson they had taught us. But it is my fortune to 
look every day on the hill, where I believe the last 
decisive battle was fought between Ostorius Scapula 
and Caratacus; and Tacitus, the almost contemporary 
historian of that war, tells us that the Britons had 
selected a spot for the battle where access and retreat— 
in fact, everything—were unfavourable to the Romans 
but helpful to themselves ;1 that wherever access 
seemed feasible, stones were piled up by way of an agger, 
or bank of defence ; and that the Romans, by forming 
a testudo, or shield, tore down their rough and rude 
congeries of stones. Now, any one who has observed 
the strong stone ramparts that defend the approachable 
summit of the Breiddin, and the skilful arrangement of 
curtain walls by which the main entrance is guarded, 
must acknowledge that fortresses strongly placed and 
defended existed in this country before the Roman 
invasion, and that there were “fortes ante Agamem- 
nona.” 


Again, describing the rising of the Iceni and their 


1 “Sumpto ad proelium loco, ut aditus, abscessus, cuncta nobis 
inopportuna, et suis in melius essent.” Montibus arduis et si qua 
clementer accedi poterant, in modum valli saxa prastruit . . 
Posteaquam testudine facta, rudes et informes saxorum compages 
distractee,”—Annal., vol. xii, pp. 33-35. 
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allies, the same historian tells us that they chose as the 
site of battle, “a place enclosed by a rampart of earth, 
with a narrow entrance;”' a description singularly 
appropriate to not a few of our Camps, which were 
excellent for defence, but a very death-trap if captured. 
We have, therefore, historical ground for assigning some 
of them at least to pre-Roman times. Indeed, the 
very situation of some of them, crowning as they do 
the highest points of the hills, like the Breiddin and 
Cefn Carnedd, argues of itself a great antiquity: for 
they bespeak a time when the undrained swamps of the 
valleys and the tangled brushwood of the forests were 
the haunts of wild beasts, and unsafe for the dwellings 
of men ; and the same reason holds good for those that 
stand on the hill-sides, like ‘‘Ffridd Faldwyn.” The 
larger ones at least thus served as the home of the 
tribe, and from their lofty position they commanded 
the surrounding country.’ As population increased and 
the necessity of further cultivation grew, larger clear- 
ances were made in the forest and the brushwood, and 


1 Locum pugne delegere, septum agresti aggere et aditu angusto. 
—Annal., vol. xii, pp. 33-35. 

2 It is interesting to illustrate this condition of life with Mr. 
Eustace Wallace’s description of the Transkei in the Daily Mail of 
July 23rd, 1901. 

“Tn some respects, perhaps in many, the Transkei differs materially 
from the rest of South Africa. It combines all the distinctive features 
of a Basutoland, with the racial diversities of the American West of 
the early sixties. Therein live the warriors of other days. In its 
Fingoes, its Tembues, its G’calekas, its sprinkling of Pondoes, and 
its Gaikas, with their many old-time feuds, their strange conversa- 
tion, their traditions and their languages, we have the South African 
equivalent of those characters whom Fenimore Cooper made lovable. 

“Choctaw and Sioux, Blackfoot and Mohican, they were no 
fiercer, no braver, no more terrible than the ancestors of the little 
herd-boys of the Transkei. It is a warrior’s country—rugged and 
wild and grim. It is a hunter’s country—rolling grass and stubble- 
grown kopje, glen and kloof eyrie. It is a farmer’s country—a 
country of browsing stock and patches of green mealie fields, and of 
sheltered well-watered valleys—Rhodes said it was the garden of 
South Africa. 

“Yet at a first glance, and to the occasional traveller, it seems 
sparsely inhabited. Here and there, outlined on the crest of a 
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fresh settlements were made on the Garths, or project- 
ing spurs. The Camp would still take its shape from 
the natural form of the hill: a deep strong bank formed 
by the soil from the fosse, and crowned with a palisade 
of stakes, would protect it from the ravages of wild 
beasts, and a double or treble dyke on the more 
accessible sides would further defend it from the 
attacks of hostile tribes; a slightly-raised mound 
within the enclosure served the double purpose of 
an outlook, and of a beacon to give warning. The 
lower down towards the vallies that cultivation de- 
scended, the same rule would apply, but with the need 
of higher and stronger entrenchments. The trackways 
which gave communication between these settlements, 
and facilitated the intercourse and commerce of friendly 
tribes, also gave facilities to their enemies to raid and 
despoil them. Hence it became necessary to protect 
these lines with camps and moated mounds, which 
commanded the passes across the hills, and the fords 
over the rivers. In the case of conquest, these would 
be strengthened, and added to in order to retain that 
which had been won; and in times of peace, with their 
castles of timber and stone, they would be imposing 
residences for the chieftains. Of this we have fine 


swelling ridge, are groups of round, neatly-thatched huts, the ground 
about them trodden hard and well swept. 

“Tiny twisting paths lead down to the spring that supplies them. 
Loosely-built stone cattle-kraals are within a stone’s throw, and 
perhaps an acre or so of ploughed land. 

“Most of the kraals, however, are hidden away. Some in deep 
valleys among the Kei River heights—these are all but inaccessible. 
Further to the north-east of the country, on the steep slopes of the 
Drakensberg, where roads are almost impracticable, are the towns 
of other large native communities. Or, as in the Engcobo district, 
where the roads are cut in the sides of the mountains, these wind 
for miles, with the mountain top hidden from the view of tht tra- 
veller, and the fertile valley lying chequered green and brown, fallow 
and growth, hundreds of fees below. Though difficult to locate and 
hard to reach, the kraals are very numerous, and one magistrate’s 
district will contain tens of thousands of natives. All—and this is 
the important feature, in view of the raid—possess cattle and horses 
in great numbers,” 
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specimens of further development in stone-work, in the 
cases of Dolforwyn and Montgomery. This theory 
covers the long period of time from pre-Roman days 
down to the ending of the fifteenth century. I do not, 
however, venture to assign to each case its proper date, 
for some show evident signs of restoration and enlarge- 
ment ; still less do I attempt to settle the people that 
erected them. The earliest of those within our reach 
I put down to be Cefn Carnedd and Ffridd Faldwyn, 
and among the best specimens of the latter, Hen 
Domen near Montgomery, and the Moat on Rhos 
Ddiarbed, near Caersws. Indeed, this latter one is 
among the best defined and most instructive. Situated 
in the jaws of the Cwm, through which the Romano- 
British road passes from Caersws towards Castell 
Collen, near Llandrindod, and but a short distance 
from its course, it is extremely strong, and is well 
preserved. It consists of a lofty mound rising at 
a sharp angle from a deep surrounding ditch, is 50 ft. 
to 60 ft. in height, and has a diameter at the top of 
36 ft. It commands a fine view of Caersws and the 
vale; and, although itself partly hidden in a recess 
of the hill, it embraces in its outlook the Camps of 
Cefn Carnedd and the Gaer, of Gwynvynydd and the 
neighbouring Moat near Fronfelen. Across the ditch 
northward is the inner base-court, oblong in form, 
about 70 yards by 60 yards, and surrounded, except 
where it impinges on the ditch of the mound, by 
a bank 4 ft. 6 ins., to 5 ft. high, and forming a terrace 
of about 7 ft. wide along the top; the entrance to it is 
on the north, the outer slope ranges from 12 to 20 ft., 
and the surrounding ditch is even now filled in good 
part with water. Still north of this, but not hitherto 
defined on the Ordnance Maps, is an extensive outer 
court, along the agger or bank of which runs the field 
hedge. The extent of this court is about 200 yards by 
130 yards, and it, too, is of oblong form; the southern 
end has been levelled, and is occupied by the farm- 
house and buildings. This outer court is probably the 
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oldest part, to which the rest has been subsequently 
added ; this would supply a refuge for the women, 
children, and cattle on occasions of great emergency. 
And this seems to have been the purpose of one at least 
of the Gwynvynydd Camps to which it corresponds, 
on the opposite side of the valley on the continuation 
of the Sarn Sws. I say “one of the Camps,” because 
a second one has been brought to light through its 
casual mention by Dr. Rees, and the attention of the 
Ordnance Survey Officers being consequently drawn 
to it. 

Caersws itself is something of a puzzle as to its origin 
as well'as its name. Of course, it has been a Roman 
station, as proved by its situation and form, and by 
the remains of coins, Samian ware, and pottery ; and it 
has also been occupied by the Welsh, at all events in 
after-times. But was it originally a Roman or a 
British settlement ? While the great Roads westward 
to the Mines of Dylife, and eastward to the Gaer and 
Uriconium (Wroxeter) proclaim their Roman origin, 
the great trackway to the north, leading towards 
Deva (Chester), which carries the same name in Sarn 
“Sws,” appears to beara more British character, as 
also does its prolongation southwards towards Castell 
Collen and Brecon ; though both of these were doubt- 
less utilised and improved by the Romans. Again, the 
actual name “ Caersws,” occurs’ in connection with 
the Romano-British camp at Clawdd Coch, near Llany- 
mynech, where the space enclosed by the north-east 
embankments is known as “ Caersws.”* But whom or 
what the ‘‘ Sws” represents is a question much pondered 
over but still unanswered. 

Il. Their Situation and Relation to One Another.— 
As population increased and new colonies, if I may use 
the expression, were thrown out, communication had 
to be opened up between them, and roads cleared 
through the forest and underwood. These roads 


1 Mont. Coll., vol. xi, p. 195. 
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themselves suggested further settlements ; and a care- 
ful inspection of the maps, and still more so of the 
country itself, will show how large a number of Camps 
stand in close proximity to the ancient trackways. 
But as, on the one hand they opened up communication 
with friends, so on the other they offered facilities for 
their enemies to raid and plunder; and therefore it 
was necessary to guard their most important points. 
Where fords existed over rivers, there a strong mound 
was invariably raised for their protection. Of these 
we shall see a fine specimen in the case of “‘ Rhyd- 
wymma,” the historic “ Ford of Montgomery,” which 
is completely dominated by the strong camp of 
Hendomen ; which thus holds the key of communi- 
cation between the east and the west banks of the 
Severn, between the Lordships of Powys and Mont- 
gomery. 

Again, where side valleys open out into the larger 
ones, there you will generally find a camp so placed 
as to guard the passage inwards. Such we shall see 
on a small scale at Welsh Pool (the Domen), the 
Luggy Brithdir, and on a larger one in Cefn Carnedd 
and Fridd Faldwin, which stand out on projecting 
mountain spurs. But it is more particularly high up 
the “ Bwlchs,” or mountain passes, that we shall find 
the most striking instances. Such are Rhos Ddiarbed, 
on the southern mountain road from Caersws, and the 
series of Camps on the adjacent road from Llanidloes 
towards Machynlleth, such as Penycastell, Penyclun, 
Dinas and Cefn Cloddiau; or follow the northern 
Sarnsws, and you have not only the two Gwynfynydds 
close at hand in the Severn Valley, but the ‘“ Gawres” 
and the ‘‘Gaer” in the Valley of the Dwyriew, and 
Pentyrch in that of the Banw. 

But besides Camps there was another form of defence 
which we find adjoining to, and often drawn right 
across, the line of these main thoroughfares, viz., dykes 
and entrenchments. Thus, for instance, on Dolfor 
Hill, in the pass from the Vale of the Severn to the 
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Valley of the Teme, we have strong lines on either 
side. More eastward, on the ancient trackway along 
the Kerry Hill, and at either end of the suggestive 
name of the Saeson (or Englishman’s) Bank, we meet 
with the Upper and the Lower Short Ditches. At the 
distance of five or six miles from Rhos Ddiarbed, an 
entrenchment described as the ‘“‘ Giant’s Grave,” crosses 
the southern Sarn Sws at right angles. And if we 
followed the northern line, we come on two entrench- 
ments of similar character on the southern slope, and 
another at Brithdir, on the northern slope of “ Cefn- 
lleoer,” between the upper Llanfyllin and the Moch- 
nant Valleys. Still closer home, we note a strong and 
double dyke at Aberbechan, stretching from the 
Bechan brook in a crescent to the Cloddiau, and 
cutting off the communication between the Severn 
Valley and Bettws and Tregynon. 

But besides this use of dykes or entrenchments, they 
served another purpose, that of boundaries. The great 
Dyke of Offa (locally called “ Off Dytche”), extending 
from near Mold in the north to the Severn Sea in the 
south,’ must have been formed mainly for this purpose ;? 
and at the same time to render inroads and predatory 
incursions less easy and more liable to be overtaken. 
To guard so enormous a length was out of the question. 
Such, too, I am inclined to think, was the purpose of a 
newly-discovered dyke in this immediate neighbour- 
hood. <A few weeks ago, Mr. John M. Lloyd, of Castell 
Forwyn, seeing his tenant, Mr. Anthony, of the Goitre 
in Kerry, carting soil from a largish hedgerow on to 
the field, remarked what a fine bank he had there for 
the purpose, and received the answer : “ Why, Sir, it’s 
Wantyn Dytche.” Following up the hint, he traced 
its course, sometimes continuous and plain, at other 
times broken and indistinct, from the Goitre as far 


1 Wans Dyke, stretching from Andover in Hampshire, across 
central Wiltshire, is about fifty miles in length. 

2 Ad perpetuam regnorum Anglie et Wallie distinctionem haben- 
dam.—Higden’s Polychronicon. 
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as Little Cwmerl, and thought it most likely extended 
further in each direction. At his request, I met 
Corporal Crowley, of the Ordnance Survey, on the 
spot, and we had, no hesitation as to its course for the 
two miles we had time to trace it, namely, from Goitre 
to near the Pound above Gwenthrew. Beyond that 
point we could detect its direction up the sides of 
Kerry Hill toward the Lower Short Ditch ; and on our 
return to the station we were strongly of opinion that 
its line continued below Fronheulog to the wood ; but 
time did not permit of our verifying it. The name is 
preserved in a field adjoining the Newtown and Bishop’s 
Castle Road, on its northern side, called ‘‘ Wantyn 
Dytche Field.” ) 

It is curious that it should have been so long lost 
sight of, and we congratulate Mr. Lloyd on bringing it 
once more to light. Like the similar case at Aber- 
bechan, it will find its record on the revised Ordnance 
Map. Its purpose, like its neighbour Offa’s, must, I 
think, have been to mark a boundary; and in this case 
most likely that between the Lordships of Kerry and 
Montgomery. The encroaching advance of the Marcher 
Lords of Montgomery, upon the territories of the native 
Lords of Kerry was accompanied with frequent repri- 
sals; and these ceased not entirely, when the Mortimers 
had displaced the descendants of Elystan Glodrudd. 
It will illustrate this purpose and its use, if we quote 
the story of the dispute between Bishop Swinfield of 
Hereford, and Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, as to 
their territorial privileges in the chase of Colwall and 
Eastnor, above Ledbury. “After much dispute, Sir 
Ralph de Hengham and Sir Walter de Helyan, the 
justices commissioned for the trial, summoned to the 
spot a jury, composed of men from the counties of 
Hereford and Worcester, who decided in favour of the 
Church (a.D. 1278), and that enormous trench of separa- 
ation between the two possessions was thrown out by 
the disappointed Earl along the ridge of the hill, where 
it remains a memorial of the contest to the present 
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day” (Roll of Bishop Swinfield, xxiv). Now, in the 
year after Henry III’s advance into Kerry, and his 
fruitless attempt to rescue the besieged English soldiers 
from Montgomery, cooped up in the castle which Mr. 
Richard Williams has claimed to be Penycastell—or 
Hubert’s Folly—the King issued a Patent (13 Hen. ITI, 
No. 37, m. 6.) to this effect: “Know ye that we do 
hold valid and acceptable the perambulation and bounds 
made between the wood of Montgomery and the wood 
of Kerry, by our dear and faithful Henry de Aldithel 
and William Fitzwarin, then Censtable of our dear and 
faithful H(ubert) de Burgh, etc., of Montgomery.” 
Now, on the eastern side of this dyke we have the 
‘Wood of Montgomery” represented in Cefn y Coed 
(the ridge of the wood), and Coed y Beren (the Beren 
Wood), and on its left the “ Wood of Kerry,’ in Goitre 
(the forest), and Penygelli (the end of the grove). 
Again, on measuring the distances, it will be found that 
the dyke cuts across the country at right angles, 
exactly half-way between Montgomery Castle and 
Penycastell : a not-unusual way of settling quarrels in 
all times, by cutting in half the matter in dispute; and 
while it is very likely that this dyke is ‘‘ the boundary 
made” on that occasion, I am inclined to think that 
the name itself may be a corruption for “ Warin,” one 
of the two commissioners who “ made” it, and that it 
should be “ Warin’s” rather than “ Wantyn Dyke ; 
such a corruption being easily accounted for by the fact 
that: nearly three centuries ago a family called “ Anthon” 
occupied, if they did not own, land in the township of 
Caliber, adjoining the dyke; and that the tenant of 
Goitre, where it is most conspicuous and well-defined, 
is at the present day a Mr. Anthony. 


1 Mont. Coll., vol. xxiii, p. 368. 
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EVENING MEETINGS. 





MONDAY, JULY 297, 1901. 
ComMITTEE MEETING. 


A meeting of the Committee of the Association was held in the 
Public Hall, at 8.30 p.m., to receive the reports of officers, and 
transact other business. 


TUESDAY, JULY 30ru, 1901. 
Pusiic MEETING. 


A Public Meeting was held in the Victoria Hall, at 8 p.m., at 
which the President, Lieut.-Col. E. Pryce-Jones, delivered the 
following Inaugural Address :— 


Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN.—I rise to address you this evening with 
very great diffidence. When, some few months ago, your Committee 
did me the honour to invite me to become your President, the 
invitation came upon me as a genuine surprise. I am fain to con- 
fess that, in the course of a somewhat busy life, I have not been able 
to devote that attention to subjects of antiquarian interest which 
you may think appropriate in the President of your annual gather- 
ing. A glance at some of your publications has informed me that 
this office has been filled by many men of distinguished eminence— 
men who have helped to make history as well as to elucidate it. It 
is not the least of my difficulties that I succeed in the Presidential 
Chair a peer who, both on his own account and on that of his 
illustrious father, is recognised throughout Wales as a man of great 
culture and of high standing: I refer to Lord Aberdare. To attempt 
to follow predecessors of so much distinction might well inspire one 
with diffidence—a diffidence, indeed, that amounts to reluctance, 
when one remembers that amongst your own body and amongst 
your own Committee there are many whose qualifications for the 
office are far superior to any that I can possibly possess. My only 
claims to your favour are a genuine regard for the objects which 
this Association, for more than half a century, has successfully 
striven to promote; and an ardent affection for the land which is 
common to us, and for the county to which this year you propose to 
devote your researches. 

It is, I believe, more than twenty years ago since the Cambrian 
Archeological Association devoted one of its annual visitations to 
the county of Montgomery. The President on that occasion was 
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Mr. Charles Williams-Wynn, of Coedymaen, a distinguished member 
of an ancient family which, through many generations, has fostered 
and encouraged the study of the literature and the antiquities of 
Wales. Working in hearty co-operation with him on that occasion 
were many whose names have added lustre to the county of 
Montgomery, and whose labours have helped to enrich the record of 
the history aud the literature of our native county. I need only 
refer to such names as those of Canon Williams, Mr. Morris Charles 
Jones, of Gungrog, Mr. Askew Roberts, of Oswestry, Mr. Edward 
Rowley Morris, of Newtown—a connection of my own—Mr. Abraham 
Howell, of Welshpool, the Chevalier Lloyd, of Llangurig, and the 
late Mr. Stanley Leighton, of Sweeney Hall, to remind you what 
gaps a couple of decades have made in the ranks of our local 
antiquarians. Of the old band that rallied round your Association 
in the late seventies many, I am glad to say, are still with us; 
amongst others our esteemed friend the Venerable Archdeacon 
Thomas, of Llandrinio, and our indispensable friend and Secretary, 
Mr. Richard Williams, of Celynog. 

As it is a part of the programme of the evening that papers are 
to be read on the archeology of the various districts which you 
propose to visit, I will not take up your time with any desultory 
remarks of my own on the topographical or antiquarian interest of 
the localities, the more especially as my knowledge—as you will 
hardly be surprised to hear—is largely derived from the admirable, 
but necessarily cursory, notes in the Gossiping Guide. It will 
suffice for me to say that the county of Montgomery presents to 
the enquiring archwologist and antiquary as many points of in- 
terest as any other county in Wales, not even excepting the county 
of Pembroke, of which so much has been told us in late years, 
not only by your Association but by the local workers of whom that 
county is justly proud. Almost every county and district in the 
United Kingdom is at the present moment the centre of archxo- 
logical enquiry by one or more local organisations. None of these 
organisations, I venture to say, have done more to explain and to 
illustrate local antiquities than our own Powysland Club, whose 
collections of Montgomeryshire historical and antiquarian lore are 
veritable treasure-houses for all who seek local knowledge. That 
these collections are something more than of local value need hardly 
be said in an assembly of this kind. There are innumerable 
instances at hand to show that local research is of the utmost 
importance in determining the main lines of archwological and 
historical truth. Indeed, it has often been found that a local sur- 
vival is the only thread which indicates the line of progress along 
which national development has taken place. Every such survival 
helps to build up the temple of knowledge, and its place when 
found and determined helps towards the record of the story of the 
human race. It is the duty of all who love their kind to encourage 
and to stimulate research in all directions; and for that reason, if for 
no other, I commend to your attention the work of our local Powys- 
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land Club, as well as the wider work of this Association. It cer- 
tainly seems to me to be the duty of everyone who is interested in 
the mystery of our storied past, to join, as opportunity offers, in aiding 
the efforts of those amongst us who have made these antiquarian 
and historical studies the labour of their lives. 

I have already said that it is not my intention to enlarge upon 
any of the details that will come before your notice during the 
week’s excursions, but before I sit down I would like to say a few 
words upon two or three general questions which appear to me to 
have a close connection with the work of your Association. The 
points to which I desire to ask your attention are :— 


1, The protection and better preservation of our national 
monuments ; 

2. The formation and the establishment of local and national 
museums; and 

3. The collection and publication of local and county 
records. 


It is hardly necessary to dwell at any length upon the need for, 
and the importance of, protecting and preserving the ancient relics 
and monuments which the hands of the Goth and the ravages of 
time have still left to us. But the days have not yet come when a 
warning on this score can be deemed unnecessary, for I am afraid 
that it is still within the bounds of possibility for meini-hirion and 


even crosses to be broken up and to be built into walls, and for 
inscribed pillar-stones to be utilised as gate posts, or lintels, or even 
pig-troughs. Civilised communities have learned to recognise the 
value of the accumulated knowledge which may be derived from the 
monuments of the past, but the careless and the thoughtless—who 
are ever with us—can at any moment destroy for ever a possible 
source of invaluable information, and the utilitarian material mind 
is apt to think more of a standing shed than of a broken ruin. To 
those who have-a responsibility in the matter of preserving our 
ancient monuments, be they stone crosses or dolmens, or the remains 
of ruined buildings, I would commend the good advice tendered by 
a distinguished member of this Association, Mr. Romilly Allen, io 
a paper which he read before a kindred Society some few seasons 
ago, viz., that they should take advantage of the Bill passed for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments, the provisions of which enable 
any owner of a monument by deed-of-hand to constitute the 
Commissioner of Works its guardian, while relinquishing no right 
which he previously possessed with regard to the monument itself, 
except that of being able to destroy it. The Commissioner of 
Works, I understand, undertakes in these circumstances to main- 
tain the monument at the expense of the Government. Local 
Archeological Societies and the local authorities can do much to 
stimulate public interest in this matter, and I trust that Montgomery- 
shire will not be behindhand in carrying out so obvious a duty. 

The second point which I desire to mention is the desirability of 
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encouraging the formation and establishment of local and national 
museums. For reasons that are by no means clear or conclusive, 
the Government up to the present have not looked with a kindly eye 
upon the indubitable claim of Wales to a share of the public money 
that is devoted to the maintenance of museums. It behoves the 
community to act in such a manner that the Government must 
eventually be shamed into doing what is right and just in the 
matter. Looking at the position from a practical point of view, the 
suggestion nearest to hand is that museums and art galleries should 
be established in connection with the National Colleges. In the 
time to come we may, perhaps, have so far composed our local 
contentions as to be able to decide harmoniously and unitedly on 
the most suitable place for what may be termed the National 
Museum for Wales—a museum which, in its comprehensive arrange- 
ment and educational possibilities, will fully represent the continued 
development and progress of our country. In the meantime, incal- 
culable good can be effected by establishing and fostering local 
museums, which will serve not only as a store-house where we may 
preserve precious treasures, but form also an educative agency, 
appealing not only to the awakening intelligence of our youth, but 
to the wider range of thought and ability amongst our scholars and 
experts. Asa Montgomeryshire man I am glad to feel that in this 
respect also we of this county can hold. our own, for in the Powys. 
land Museum and Gallery of Art, at Welshpool, we have a local 
collection that is, I believe, second to none in the Principality, both 
as regards its objects and its contents. 

Finally, I desire to say one word as to the need for collecting and 
publishing local and county records. In this matter Montgomery- 
shire can claim that it has led the way, for, apart from the many 
valuable Papers concerning the county and its antiquities which are 
to be found in the pages of the Archwologia Cambrensis, we have in 
our Powysland Magazine a collection of local and other records that 
will make the task of the county historian, when he appears, com- 
paratively light. Other counties in Wales should follow so excellent 
an example; for the time has come when the few county histories 
which we possess, such as Meyrick’s Cardiganshire and Jones’s 
Brecknockshire, all require to be re-written in the light of fuller 
information, and brought up to date. As an example of what can 
be done with early county records, I need only refer you to a work 
recently carried out by one of the members of your own Committee, 
viz., The Calendar of the Quarter Sessions Papers of the County of 
Worcester, compiled by my friend Mr. Willis-Bund. By means of that 
most admirable compilation, Mr. Willis-Bund has succeeded not only 
in showing the importance of the documents with which he deals, 
but in throwing a flood of light on the daily life of the people of 
this country two and three centuries ago. Work of a similar kind 
is urgently needed in connection with documents relating to Wales, 
both locally and in the public depositories, and I earnestly commend 
it to the attention of the Members of the Cambrian Archeological 
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Association. In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have to thank 
you for your reception, and to wish you a fruitful as well as a 
pleasant week. 


Lord Glanusk, in moving a vote of thanks to the President for 
his address, said Colonel Pryce-Jones had disclaimed any know- 
ledge of archwology, but he considered his address was one of no 
inconsiderable ability. Referring to the President’s three principal 

ints, the preservation of monuments, the formation of museums, 
and the collection of county records, his Lordship contended that, if 
every Museum made a practice of collecting even such things as 
Roman coins and specimens of the geology of its neighbourhood, 
by a system of mutual exchange, a perfect museum of the archwo- 
logy of the whole kingdom could be built up. In conclusion, he 
suggested that Col. Pryce-Jones, as a young man with many years 
of life before him, should take up the task of historian of the county 
of Montgomery. 

Mr. Edward Owen seconded the motion, and in doing so referred 
to the eminent services rendered the Association by Mr. Romilly 
Allen, Speaking with regard to the collection of county records, 
he said he thought local societies should receive State aid for this 
purpose, and he did not doubt that their President, as Member for 
the Boroughs, would use his influence in this direction. 

Afterwards Papers were read on “ The Camps and Earthworks of 
the District,” by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, F.S.A., and on 
“ Dolforwyn Castle and its Lords,” by Mr. Richard Williams, 
F.R.Hist.S. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 31sz, 1901. 


On this day there was no Evening Meeting. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 1sr, 1901. 


Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting of the 
Association was held in the Public Hall at 8 p.m., to receive the 
Annual Report, to elect the Officers for the ensuing year and New 
Members, and to fix upon the Place of Meeting for 1902. 






AnnvuaL Report ror 1901. 


Honours conferred upon Members of the Association—At the 
Annual General Meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
held November 3rd, 1900, the following members of the Association 
were elected Honorary Members. 

The Rev. S. Baring Gould. 


R. Burnard. 
J. Romilly Allen. 


Archeological and Historical Works written by Members of the 
Association.—During the past year the following archwological 
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and historical works by Members of the Association have been 
published. 
Rhys (John). “ Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx.” 


Griffith (John E.) ‘ Cromlechs of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire.”’ 
Halliday (George E.). ‘* Llandaff Church Plate.” 


The Journal.—The following list, classified according to periods, 
shows the nature of the papers published in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis between July 1900 and July 1901 :— 


Prehistoric Period. 
* Some Dolmens and their Contents.” By J. Romilly Allen. 


Romano-British Period. 
‘*Two Kelto-Roman Finds in Wales.” By J. Romilly Allen. 


E£arly Christian Period. 
“The Celtic Monasteries.” By the Rev. S. Baring Gould. 


Medieval Period. 


‘* Welsh Records.” By J. Pym Yeatman. 

“The Bells of the Priory Churches of Abergavenny and Brecon.” By 
Edward Owen. 

“ Notes on the Older Welsh Churches.” By the late Sir Stephen R. Glynne. 

‘Llantrisant Castle”, ‘“‘The Van,” and ‘‘ Castell-y-Mynach.” By J. 8S. 
Corbett. 

“Llancaiach House.” By C. Wilkins. 

“Ynys Seiriol,” and “The Cathedral Church of St. Deiniol, Bangor.” By 
Harold Hughes. 

“The Family of Jenkins.” By H. F. J. Vaughan. 


The illustrations of the Journal still continue to be produced with 
the same care by Mr. Worthington G. Smith, and his son, Mr. A. 
E. Smith. The papers on “Ynys Seiriol” and “ Bangor Cathedral” 
have been illustrated by means of Mr. Harold Hughes’s beautiful 
and accurate drawings. The Association is greatly indebted to him 
for the gratuitous labour he has bestowed upon them. 

The Index to the volume of the Journal for 1900 has been com- 
piled by the Rev. Canon Rupert Morris, DD., F.S.A., for which the 
Association tender him their best thanks. 


Obituary.—Within the last twelve months the Association has 
had to deplore the loss of the following valued Members :— 
The Rev. Elias Owen. 
Stanley Leighton, Esq., M.P. 
The Rev. Canon Owen Jones. 
Archibald Cooper, Esq. 
W. Ansell, Esq. 
Capt. Spencer Price. 


Index to the Fifth Series of the Archeologia Cambrensis.—This 
Index is now in the press and will shortly be published. It is 
recommended that the thanks of the Association be conveyed to 
Mr. Francis Green for having presented them with the MS. of the 
Index, and for having taken a great amount of trouble in seeing it 
through the press. 

6TH SER., VOL. II, 4 
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The Funds of the Association.—The funds of the Association are 
in a satisfactory condition, the balance in the Treasurer’s hands at 
the end of the financial year being (as already stated in the July 
number of the Journal) £190 Os. 1d. 


Election of Officers, Members of Committee, and New Members of the 
Association.—The following Vice-Presidents were elected :— 
J. W. Willis-Bund, Esq., F.S.A. 
Henry Owen, Esq., D.C.L., F.S.A. 
W. R. M. Wynne, Esq., was elected a Trustee in place of the 
late Stanley Leighton, Esq. 
The following Member of Committee, who should retire in due 
course under Law 3, was re-elected :— 
Illtyd Nicholl, Esq. 
and the Rev. E. J. Newell was elected to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. J. W. Willis-Bund being made a Vice-President. 
The Chairman and Officers for the year 1900 were re-elected for 
1901. 
Since the last Annual Meeting the nation has mourned the loss 
of a good and beloved Queen, and the Prince of Wales, who has 
been our chief Patron, has succeeded to the throne. It will be most 


gratifying, therefore, to the members of the Association to learn 
that His Majesty the King still continues to honour us with the 
patronage which he previously extended to us whilst Prince of 


Wales. 
The following New Members of the Association were elected :— 


Proposed by 
Rev. J. Fisher, 


NortH WaALgs. 
Isaac Foulkes, Esq., 8, Paradise Street, Liverpool. 
C. J. Pretorius, Esq., 111, New King’s Road, 
London, 8. W. 
Miss Thomas, Blunsdon Abbey, Highworth, Wilts. 


J. Romilly Allen, Esq. 
Canon Trevor Owen. 





The Hon. Claude H. Vivian . 

The Rev. Evan Evans, Liansadwrn Rectory, 
Menai Bridge . 

The Rev. Ellis” Hughes Griffith, Llangadwaladr 
Vicarage ° 

Edward Lloyd, Esq,, Meillionen Hoole, Chester 

_ Rev. Meredith Hughes, Brynymaen, Colwyn Bay. 

J. Herbert Roberts, Esq., M.P., se ieciiaieain 
Abergele ° 

D. S. Davies, Esq., Castle House, Denbigh 

C. a Tayleur, Esq., rr Cottage, 

hyl 

Miss Ethel Holland - Thomas, Caer Ffynnon, 
Talsarnau 

Rev. William Owen, Llanelltyd Vicarage, Dolgelley. 

J. Bencroft Willans, Esq., Dolforgan, Kerry 

Pryce Wilson Jones, Gwynfa, Newtown 

Lady Pryce Jones, Dolerw, Newtown . 

John Henry Vigars, Esq., N. P. Bank, Newtown. 

M. E. Parkes, Esq. 

John Owen, Esq. by Llandinam: 

A. C. Nicholson, Esq., Oswestry 
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A. Foulkes-Roberts, Esq. 
A. Foulkes-Roberts, Esq. 


Archdeacon Thomas. 


Thomas Richard, Esq, 
Rev. J. E. Davies. 
Richard Williams, Esq. 
Richard Williams, Esq. 
Archdeacon Thomas. 
Richard Williams, Esq. 
Richard Williams, Esq. 
Richard Williams, Esq. 
Canon Trevor Owen. 
Canon Trevor Owen. 
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Souta Wates. Proposed by 


Rev. J. M. Ll. Bebb, M.A., Principal of St. David’s 

College, Lampeter ; - Rev. C. Chidlow. 
Edw. Powell, Esq., Water Street, Neath T. Gray, Esq. 
Rev. W. M. Morris, The Parsonage, Abergwynfi, 

R. 8. 0., Port Talbot . W. H. Williams, Esq. 
J. L. Wheatley, Esq., 174, Newport Road, Cardiff. Rev. C. Chidlow. 
Miss Powell, Waungrove, Whitland, R.S.0. - Rev. C. Chidlow. 
Mrs. Williams, Penralley, Rhayader . - John Jones, Esq. 
Miss C. M. Evans, Nantyderry, Abergavenny . Rev. H. Howell. 
Albert A. Williams, Esq., Penparc, Llangibby . W. Haines, Esq. 


Resolutions Carried.—The following resolutions were proposed and 
carried :— 
(1) That the Annual Report of the Committee be adopted. 
(2) That a sum not exceeding £10-be granted annually to be used at the 
Editor’s discretion for special illustrations for the Journal. 
(3) That, subject to the approval of the Treasurer, an additional sum of £100 
of the funds of the Association be invested in Consols. 


(4) That a grant of £10 be made towards the Gelligaer Excavation Fund. 


(5) That Mr.G. E. Fox, F.S.A., be invited to visit Caersws, and advise the 
Association as to the best method of exploring the site of the Roman 
station at that place. 


Place of Meeting for 1902.—Brecon was selected as the place of 
meeting for 1902, and a resolution was proposed and carried unani- 
mously, that Lord Glanusk be asked to accept the office of President 
for next year. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 2np, 1901. 
Pusiic Meetine. 


A Public Meeting was held in the Victoria Hall, at 8.30 p.m., at 
which a paper was read on “ Wanten Dyke” by J. M. Lloyd, Esq. 

At the conclusion of the paper, votes of thanks were accorded to 
those who had assisted in promoting the suecess of the Newtown 
_ Meeting, including the local authorities, who placed the Victoria 

and Public Halls at the disposal of the Association; and to the Local 
Committee, with its Chairman, Local Secretaries and Treasurer. 
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EXCURSIONS. 


ROUTES OF THE EXCURSIONS. 


EXCURSION NO. 1.—TUESDAY, JULY 30th. 
DOLFORWYN AND TREGYNON. 


Route. —Carriages left the Cross at 9 A.M., and took the high road 
in a north-east direction down the valley of the Severn to 
ABERMULE, thence turning off north-west to TREGYNON, the 
point furthest away from Newtown. From TREGYNON the 
journey was continued south-west to LLANWNNOG, at the 
entrance of the Carno valley, and then again east through 
Caersws back to NEwTown. 


LUNCHEON was provided at Tregynon, and in the afternoon the 
members were hospitably entertained to tea at Glanhafren by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Lewis. 


The following objects of interest were visited :— 


Gro Tumps (Moatcd Mound). 

Dolforwyn (Medieval Castle in ruins). 

Aberbechan (Zarthwork of uncertain date). 

Bettws Cedewen (Church, with fragments of Ancient Stained Glass, and Brass 9 
Sir John ap Meredyth of Powys, A.D. 1531). 

Tregynon (Church of no special interest). 

Gregynog Hall (The residence of Sir James Joicey, M.P., containing some Carved 
Oak, dated 1636). 

Llanwnnog (Church with finely-carved Rood-loft and Screen, and Ancient Stained 
Glass representing St. Gwennoc, the Patron Saint). 

Maesmawr Hall (A good example of the Half-timbered Domestic Architecture of the 
district). 





EXCURSION No. 2—JULY 3lst. 


KERRY AND WELSHPOOL. 


Route.—Carriages left the Cross at 9 a.M., and drove to KERRY 
via Abermule, returning to Newtown by the more direct road 
across the hills, in time for luncheon with Sir Pryce Jones and 
Lady Pryce Jones at Dolerw. In the afternoon, a journey to 
WELSHPOOL and back was made by train. ; 


Tra was provided at the Royat Oak HoreEL, Welshpool. 
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The following objects of interest were visited :— 


Kerry (Church, with Norman Arcade, the scene of the contest, in A.D. 1176, between 
Giraldus Cambrensis and the Bishop of St. Asaph, for the right of visitation 
and patronage. Moated Mound in the Rectory Grounds). 


Cwm-y-Ddalfa and Pen-y-Castell (The supposed site of the capture of William de 
Breos by the Welsh, in the time of Henry I11). 


Powys Castle (Ze residence of Lord Powys. A Medieval Castle, still inhabited, 


containing one of the finest Collections of Implements of the Bronze Age in Great 
Britain). 


Welshpool (Church of no great interest ; Museum of the Powysland Club; and 
Moated Mound, now used as a bowling-green). 


EXCURSION No. 3.—THURSDAY, AUGUST 31. 


LLANIDLOES AND CAERSWS. 


Route.—-Carriages left the Cross at 9 a.M., and took the high road, 
going in a south-west direction up the valley of the Severn, 
through Llandinam to LLANIDLOES, and returning the same way. 


LUNCHEON was provided at the TREWYTHEN HOoTrEL, Llanidloes. 


The following objects of interest were visited :— 
The Moat (A Moated Mound, near Moat Lane Railway Statism, to which it gives 
its name). 
Llandinam (Church, Res‘ored by G. E. Street, with Seventeenth-century Oak 
Carving of Adam and Eve, and the Symbols of the Four Evangelists). 
Llanidloes (Church, with Eurly-English Arcade, having beautifully-carved 
Capitals). 
Cefn Carnedd (Ancient British Earthwork of oval shape, on hill overlooking the 
Severn, opposite Llandinam). 
Caersws (Roman Station, with Excavations in progress). 





EXCURSION No. 4.—AUGUST 2nd. 


CHIRBURY AND MONTGOMERY. 


Route.—Carriages left the Cross at 9 a.M., and took the high road 
in a north-east direction, down the Valley of the Severn to 
FoRDEN. Just beyond this, Offa’s Dyke was crossed, and the 
party proceeded south-east to CHIRBURY, and thence west 
through Montgomery to the Severn Valley at Montgomery 
Railway Station ; the remainder of the journey back to NEw- 
Town being along the same road as traversed previously when 
going. 


LUNCHEON was provided at the Dracon HorTeEL, Montgomery ; 
and in the afternoon the members were hospitably entertained 
to tea at CAERHOWEL by the President. 
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The following objects of interest were visited :— 


Newtown (Old Church in ruins). 


Rhyd Whiman (Ford across the Severn, where the English kings and Welsh 
princes used to meet for the settlement of disputes). 


Caer Flos (Rectangular Roman Camp, on east bank of the Severn, still un- 
explored). 


Nant Cribba (Moated Mound, close to Offa's Dyke, on the east side). 


Rhyd-y-Gors (A¢ the cross-roads between Offa's Dyke and Chirbury, on the Welsh 
side of the present Border ; the scene of the defeat of the Saxons by Gruffudd ap 
Llewelyn, in A.D. 1037). 


Chirbury, Salop (Priory Church, with Curious Font, and Library of Chained Books 
at the Rectory). 


Montgomery (Medieval Castle, in Ruins; and Church with two Fourteenth- 
century effigies of knights, and the Tomb of Richard Herbert, who died in 
1600). 


Ffridd Faldwyn (An Ancient British Earthwork of oval shape, occupying the summit 
of the hill above Montgomery, to the west). 


Lymore (A Good Specimen of the Black and White Half-timbered domestic 
architecture of the seventeenth century, now used as a hunting box-by Lord 
Powis). 

Hen Domen (A Moated Mound, on the east side of the Severn, near Montgomery 
Railway Station). 


NOTES ON OBJECTS OF INTEREST VISITED DURING 
THE EXCURSIONS. 


Earthworks and Camps.—The Earthworks of the district belong 
(as far as their respective ages are known) to three periods, namely : 
(1) Ancient British, or Pre-historic; (2) Roman; and (3) post- 
Roman. Of the earliest kind, two characteristic specimens were 
seen: one at Cefn Carnedd, near Llandinam, and the other at 
Ffridd Faldwyn, dominating the eminence above Montgomery. 
These are of a well-known type of hill-fort, in which the whole of 
the summit of a more or less inaccessible hill is enclosed within a 
single, double, or sometimes even triple, rampart and ditch. The 
area thus fortified is usually of approximately oval shape, and of 
great extent, the one at Cefn Carnedd being three-eighths of a mile 
long, by one-eighth of a mile broad. Judging from the camps of 
this class which have been explored, most of them appear to belong 
to the Late-Celtic period, when the use of iron had superseded that 
of bronze in Britain. 

Two Roman Camps were inspected during the Meeting, one at 
Caersws, 6 miles west of Newtown, and the other at Caer Flos, 
g miles north-east of Newtown. Caersws is on the north bank of 
the Severn, above Newtown, and Caen Flos on the east bank, below 
Newtown. Both are on low ground, showing the marked difference 
between the kind of situation chosen by the Roman military 
engineer, and the ancient British, The Roman Camps are rect- 
angular, with rounded corners, and of smaller extent than the hill- 
forts previously described. When the members visited Caersws, 
some excavations for the foundations of a house were in progress, 
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just outside the Roman Camp. Mr. E. Davies Rees, of Caersws, 
exhibited a good collection of Samian ware, Roman pottery, glass, 
and objects of bronze, derived from the excavations. The Roman 
Camp at Caer Flos has been as yet untouched by the spade of the 
explorer. 

The post-Roman earthworks near Newtown consist of. dykes, like 
those bearing the names of Offa and Wanten, and moated mounds, 
of which the following examples came under the observation of the 
members. 

Gro Tumps (On the south bank of the Severn, 1 mile west of Newtown). 
The Moat (4 a mile south of Moat Lane Railway Station). 

Tomen (Close to Welshpool Railway Station). 

Nant Cribba (14 mile north-east of Forden Railway Station). 

Hen Domen (? mile east of Montgomery Railway Station). 

The Moat (4 mile south of Kerry). 


The most prominent feature in these earthworks is a high conical 
mound, with a flat top, on which probably stood a wooden structure 
such as may be seen represented on the Bayeux Tapestry. The 
mound is surrounded by a deep ditch, which, where circumstances 
admitted of it, was filled with water ; and at the foot of the mound 
is a small horse-shoe-shaped area (usually called a base-court), 
fortified by a rampart and ditch. Moated mounds of this descrip- 
tion were at one time held to be Saxon,! but the more recent view is 
that they are Early Norman.’ 


Medieval Castles.—Only three medizeval castles were visited. 
namely, Dolforwyn, Montgomery, and Powys. The first two of 
these were in such a ruinous condition, and the third so altered by 
modern additions, that their architectural interest was practically m7. 


Churches.—The following Churches were inspected :— 
Bettws Cedewen. Newtown. 
Tregynon. Llandinam. 
Llanwnnog. Llanidloes. 
Kerry. Chirbury. 
Welshpool. Montgomery. 


The most noteworthy of these, from an architectural point of view, 
are Kerry Church, with its Norman arcade ; Llanidloes, with its Early- 
English arcade and sculptured capitals; and Montgomery, with 
some good thirteenth-century details. The remaining churches have 
been so much altered by neglect and restoration, that it is almost 
impossible now to say what they were like originally. The chief 
feature, which remains untouched in nearly every ease, is the square 
unbuttressed western tower, with its peculiar timber structure, 
forming the top storey, just below the rooof. 


1G, T. Clark's Medieval Military Architecture. 
2 Mrs. Armitage, in The Religuary for July, 1901, p. 158. 
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The only fonts deserving of attention are those at Montgomery 
(round, plain, and possibly Norman), Chirbury (shaped like the 
peculiar stoups with ears, or handles), and Kerry (octagonal, and 
carved with the Emblems of the Passion). 

There is a finely-carved screen and rood-loft at Llanwnnog; at 
Montgomery there are two fourteenth-century effigies of knights ; 
and at Bettws Cedewen a sixteenth-century brass of a priest. 


Old Houses.—Maesmawr Hall, near Caersws, and Lymore, near 
Montgomery, exhibit the black and white effect of the half-timbered 
domestic architecture of the district to perfection. The style was 
evidently borrowed from the neighbouring border counties of 
England. 


Historic Sites.—The following places were visited, chiefly on 
account of their historical associations :— 

Cwm-y-Ddalfa (Where William de Breos was captured by the Welsh, temp. 
Henry 111). 

Kerry Church (Where Giraldus Cambrensis got the best of his dispute with the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, in 1176). 

Rhyd Whiman (Where the English kings and Welsh princes used to meet for the 
settlement of disputes). 


Rhyd-y-Gors ( Where the Saxons were defeated by Gruffudd ap Llewelyn in 1037). 


Museums and Private Collections.—The Museum of the Powys- 
land Club at Welshpool is, we understand, in course of re-arrangement 
by Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, and it certainly wants it. Amongst 
other miscellaneous objects, it contains a beautifully-ornamented 
urn of the Bronze Age; a square plate of vepoussé bronze, with a 
triskele design in the Late-Celtic style upon it ; a Christian Celtic 
quadrangular ecclesiastical bell; and a kettle-tilter, perhaps fifty 
years old. 

The collection of bronze implements at Powys Castle is one of 
the most remarkable in Wales. 








Bebtews and Wotices of Books. 


Cextic FoLktore, WELsH AND Manx. By Joun Rays, M.A., D. Litt., 
Hon. LL.D. of the University of Edinburgh, Professor of 
Celtic, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. (Two volumes, 
paged consecutively.) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901. 


ANTIQUARIES rarely realise how important a part of their equipment 
is a knowledge of the traditions of their country, and of the correct 
principles of interpretation of those traditions. The study of the 
material fabrics of human art and civilisation is so large a theme, 
that they seldom have either the leisure or the inclination to look 
beyond the tangible memorials of the past, unless perchance they 
betake themselves to the investigation of the pedigrees of some of 
the illustrious obscure who swarm in every county, and whose 
family history is, nine times out of ten, of no importance to anybody. 
Yet, if we consider, what is now generally admitted, that the true 
history of a people must comprise the history of its civilisation as 
well as the tale of the external events which have happened to it, it 
is obvious that nothing can with safety be overlooked that throws 
light upon the development of its intellectual and moral culture, 
and upon the affinities of its institutions and modes of thought with 
those of other peoples, whether kindred in blood or not. . 
This neglect of its traditions as material of scientific value Wales 
has only shared with England. The mystical genius of the nation, 
however, and the isolation caused by its language and by distance 
from the centres of culture, have conspired to keep many of the old 
stories comparatively fresh in the memory, and to preserve customs 
and beliefs the like of which have elsewhere in South Britain died a 
natural death. But the incessant and accelerating movements of the 
last century have tended to obliterate all such old-world memorials. 
Stories, customs, and beliefs have been rapidly disappearing before 
the schoolmaster, the religious teacher, the newspaper, and the 
mixture of population in the modern industrial centres. Literary 
men were the first to perceive something of their interest: and bard 
and story-teller and journalist have been the means of preserving 
the records of many that would have been lost. Yet the records 
thus preserved are more than imperfect: they are distorted, uncer- 
tain, misleading, because preserved for literary effect, and not 
simply and solely for the sake of truth. Hence they were of little 
use for scientific purposes. It needed someone determined to set 
down the exact and literal facts, no more and no less. In Germany 
and Scandinavia this had been done. France and Italy were begin- 
ning todo it. In Scotland Mr. J. F. Campbell had led the way. 
At last there were found in Wales two men who applied the same 
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method to the collection of Welsh stories—Professor Rh¥s and the 
late Rev. Elias Owen. 

Professor Rhys’ collections first appeared in the pages of Y 
Cymmrodor. The same periodical and the 7’ransactions of the Folk- 
lore Society afterwards received some further collections from Wales 
and the Isle of Man. All these he has here reprinted, with many 
additions; and has embodied in the work a valuable commentary. 
Probably nothing could have been written so well calculated to 
impress on his fellow-countrymen the important questions which 
underlie matters apparently so trivial as those commonly lumped 
together under the name of folklore. At the outset he tells us that 
“those who may think that the legends here recorded are childish 
and frivolous, may rest assured that they bear on questions which 
could not themselves be called either childish or frivolous. So, 
however silly a legend may be thought, let him who knows such a 
legend communicate it to somebody who will place it on record ; he 
will then probably find that it has more meaning and interest than 
he had anticipated.” The entire work may be regarded as a sermon 
on this text; and a very able and convincing sermon it is. 

Not that the present reviewer finds himself by any means always 
in agreement with the preacher in the details of his exposition. 
That would be to expect too much from the most patient listener to 
a sermon in these days. The proofs piled up in an easy, excursive, 
undogmatic fashion, that in some way or other the legends preserved 
by Welshmen and Manxmen do really embalm history, and are in 
consequence well worth studying by anyone interested in the past 
of his race, bring conviction to the mind. The beliefs and customs 
which the writer sets alongside of his stories, or draws out of them, 
are irresistible in their demonstration. There can be no doubt that 
these things belonged to the ancestors of the present composite 
Celtic peoples, and that they point back to a past as strange to the 
men and women of to-day as savagery to civilisation. The legends, 
customs, and beliefs are, in fact, fossils from long-buried strata of 
history ; and they can reveal to us of those strata precisely what 
geological fossils can tell us of the condition of things in which they 
were laid down. 

About all this there can be nodispute. As little can there be any 
denial of its supreme archeological interest. But when the preacher 
goes further, and attempts:to draw the lesson that the value—or at 
least one great value—which these fossils have for us, is that they 
disclose the racial intermingling which has gone to form the present 
populations, then I must ask leave to pause. 

Professor Rhys thinks that there is evidence of at least two 
pre-Celtic races to be found in the folklore he here discusses : first, 
a short, swarthy folk, who probably dwelt in underground habitations; 
and, secondly, the Picts, whose “affinities appear to be Libyan.” Iam 
not concerned to deny that such races as these were predecessors of 
the Celts in these islands; nor even to question that some of the 
features attributed to the fairies and other supernatural beings may 
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be borrowed, now from one, now from the other of these races. It 
seems doubtful, however, whether the particular features traced by 
Professor Rh¥s to these sources are rightly so traced. To the lower 
of the two races he ascribes, among other things, ignorance of the 
natural process of paternity, such as even yet prevails among certain 
tribes recently discovered in Australia. And, while admitting that 
the Picts had a notion of paternity, he draws attention to the fact 
that, from their social condition, they were compelled, like many 
other peoples, to reckon kinship exclusively through females. But 
it is going a long way to make either of these peculiarities a test of 
race. The Celts were Aryans. If we concede that, in historical 
times, the Aryans were never in the stage of mother-right, as the 
reckoning of kinship exclusively through women is called, it is still 
a large demand on our complaisance to require us to assume, further, 
that they had never, in prehistoric times, passed through that stage; 
and that where, as among the (elts, we find relics of it, we must put 
them down to non-Aryan peoples incorporated by Aryan conquerors. 
On the contrary, the evolution of human ideas and institutions affords 
a presumption that the ancestors of the historieal Aryan-speaking 
peoples had passed through one, if not both, of the phases appro- 
priated by Professor Rh¥s to the Picts and to their dwarf fore- 
runners. We should accordingly expect to find among the Aryan- 
speaking peoples, independently of any mixture with Picts and 
dwarfs, remains of these phases embedded in their traditions, in 
custom and belief as well as in story. The remains, therefore, 
which we do actually find among the Celts are not necessarily to be 
attributed to the Picts or the dwarfs. In fact, the evidence of the 
traditions often points in a contrary direction. Take the famous 
legend of the “Lady of the Van Pool:” here, according to Professor 
Rhys’ hypothesis, the higher social organisation would be that of 
the human beings of the story, and the lower that of the super- 
natural actors. The latter would be found either in the stage of 
mother-right, or in the still lower condition when paternity was 
unknown. But what is found is the exact reverse of this. It is 
the human hero of the tale who lives with his mother: and, as 
Professor Rhy¥s suggests, indicates a matriarchal condition of society; 
while the “Lady of the Lake”’ is one of two sisters, living in the most 
Aryan way under the dominion and in the household of their father. 
It is true that some variants omit the father. But he reappears in 
others in various parts of Wales; and it would be difficult to say 
that the fairy household was not generally conceived in the same 
terms as the human monogamic family, which has been for the last 
fifteen hundred years the custom in Wales. 

Turning to the Isle of Man and to a different subject, we come 
upon a very curious rule of inheritance. The power to charm 
belonging to certain favoured persons descends, it is said (p. 300), 
from father to daughter, and then from daughter to son, and so on. 
Professor Rh}s is naturally puzzled by this rule, and gives it as his 
impression that the families having the power to charm are com- 
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paratively few in number, and that they are descended from tne 
family physicians or Druids of some of the ancient chieftains. A 
somewhat similar rule of descent prevails among the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British Columbia; and Dr. Boas, who has carefully 
examined it, comes to the conclusion that it is an adaptation of 
mother-right by a tribe which was in the stage of father-right: that 
is, in the stage when kinship is reckoned exclusively through males. 
If we may apply this solution to the Manx case, then we shall hold 
that the Druid ancestors of the families in question were in the 
stage of father-right, and that the rule of descent in question is a 
compromise with the mother-right of the people around them, 
which was alien to their ideas. But, according to Professor Rhys, 
Druidism was not an Aryan institution: it belonged to one or other 
of the pre-Aryan populations, to a population in any case not 
further advanced than the stage of mother-right. 

These are two samples of the difficulty of discovering racial tests 
in Celtic folklore. It may be that our knowledge of a subject so 
intricate is not yet far enough advanced to permit of our formulating 
any satisfactory tests. But I believe it will be found that folklore 
is more apt to preserve evidence of social states and stages of 
civilisation than evidence of race. For the former purpose it is 
frequently of much value; but we are not in a position, at all events 
yet, to apply it with any certainty to the latter. 

But, though I cannot accept the particular application of the 
doctrine which pervades the book, there can be no doubt that that 
doctrine is in the main sound. More than that, it is one to be 
commended to the earnest attention of antiquaries. We must 
abandon the contempt for folklore as a childish or merely dilettante 
pursuit. Studied as Professor Rhys studies it, it will yield results 
of practical value for the right understanding of Welsh history. It 
can never, of course, be allowed to contradict the express and well- 
attested evidence of written documents, or buildings; but it can 
often explain and confirm that evidence. And time after time it 
comes to us from a past, compared with which the past of the 
monuments or of written history is but as yesterday. It comes to 
us charged with the memories of that indefinitely distant period, 
and speaks to us of ancestors whom we have forgotten, and in a 
language which our piety to them, our patriotism, and our respect 
for truth require us to learn. 

Professor Rh¥s’ book is thus not merely one of entertainment. It 
is indeed that: coming from his hands, it could not be otherwise. 
It is much more: it is an illuminating contribution to our knowledge 
of the Welsh people. 

KE. Srpnzy Harrianp. 
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Carpirr Recorps: Betne Marertats For A History or THE County 
BorovucH FroM THE Hariiest Times. Edited by Jonn Hopson 
MartrHews, Archivist to the Corporation of Cardiff (author of 
Borough of St. Ives, Cornwall), prepared by authority of the 
Corporation, under the direction of the Records Committee. 
Vols. ii and iii. Cardiff: Published by order of the Corpora- 
tion, and sold by Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, 
1900-1901. 


Sivce our last notice of this important work, a third volume has 
been issued from the press. The second volume deals with matter 
that will interest the extra-parochial reader. The long series of 
Calendar Rolls and Gaol Files, running from Henry VIII to 
George IV, afford some “ fine confused reading.” Crime, religious 
persecution, and savage reprisal, alternate with comic details, and so 
make out the mixed drama of medisval life. 

In 1564, two women were burnt for murder and treason. The 
murder was probably that of their husbands, a crime which was 
designated as petty treason. 

The Criminal Law of England, as revised and corrected by King 
Henry VIII, was a code that would have disgraced Benin. A theft 
of any article exceeding in value one crown was felony, punishable 
by death. Men were hanged, women were drowned ; for husband 
murder, the guilty wife was liable to be boiled instead of burned. 
High treason was, of course, a more serious offence, and carried a 
heavier penalty. The criminal was gutted alive, and then cut into 
four quarters, the joints being afterwards distributed as convenience 
suggested. Such were the arguments used by King Harry in his 
not-infrequent religious disputations, as our Archivist observes : 
“The England of the Tudors was an uncomfortable abode for 
persons placed, either by conscience or criminality, in a position of 
antagonism to the laws.” 

In 1588, the Bailiffs were presented for “ permitting sorcerers.” 

In 1619, it incidentally appears that codfish and salmon were 
each worth 3d. apiece, not a pound. The same year William 
Morgan, of Neath, gent., was indicted for the expression of atheis- 
tical tenets. 

In 1716, certain inhabitants of Cardiff and Cowbridge were 
presented for wearing oak leaves on the birthday of the Young 
Pretender, and drinking tothe “ king over the water,” and singing— 


‘* God send our king well home from Lorraine, 
And let the man have his mare again.”’ 


Edward Purcell, shoemaker, was presented for “ drinking several 
disaffected healths.” 

1759. Coroner’s Inquest at Cardiff, on view of the body of 
Edmund fflaharty, found that several sailors of the crew belonging 
to the ship called the Eagle Galley of Bristol, armed with pikes, 
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swords, cutlasses, pistols and muskets, had in a street in the said 
town of Cardiff, called Homanby Street, an affray with the crew of the 
Aldbrough man-of-war, who were similarly armed, and that several 
pistols and guns were fired, and several blows and wounds given, 
and that the deceased was then shot by a person unknown. 

July, 1770. The Grand Jury present that Henry Knight, of 
Laleston, in the County of Glamorgan, Esq., challenged Thomas 
Bennet, of the same parish, Hsq., to fight a duel, by writing him 
the following letter :— 


“Respect to the Company prevented my taking the proper Notice 
of the Insolence of your language yesterday at Ewenny, but it 
were Disrespect to my self not to resent it now. I therefore 
acquaint Your Self Importance that you behaved like a Fool and 
spoke like a Liar, which I am ready to make good asa Gentleman 
ought, when and wheresoever you think proper to appoint. 

“ Tythegstone, Dec. 30, 1769. “HEN. KNIGHT. 


“Send your answer by bearer.” 


“Your Self Importance ”’ is distinctly telling, but it is very clear 
that Squire Bennet was not drawn, as the Grand Jury presented 
Squire Knight seven months after date of letter. 

It would seem as if popular sentiment against the duello had 
been aroused in Glamorganshire long before the inhabitants of other 
counties in South Wales gave the matter a thought; for instance, at 
least two duels were fought in Pembrokeshire during the forties of 
the nineteenth century. 

Again, in 1791, we find a presentation that one “ Richard Griffiths, 
late of the town of Cardiff, in the county of Glamorgan, Esquire, 
being an evil disposed Person and a disturber of the peace of our 
Lord the now King, and intending to do great bodily harm and 
mischief to Wm. Lewis, late of the Parish of Whitchurch, in the 
said county of Glamorgan, Esquire, and to provoke and incite him, 
the s’d Will. Lewis, unlawfully to fight a duel.” 

This is endorsed, No true Bill. 

Richard Griffiths was a surgeon and coroner, apparently somewhat 
a rowdy, for in the next year he is again presented for assaulting 
John Price, Gentleman, at Cardiff, “‘ by beating him about the head 
with the butt-end of a large riding whip.” This time the Jury 
found a “ True Bill.” 

Under the date April, 1794, our Archivist laments “that the 
general march of progress should involve the decay of the art of 
caligraphy, a curious and lamentable fact of which these records 
contain ample evidence. As we leave the Middle Ages and pursue 
our researches into records of later and later date, the parchment 
becomes worse, the ink fainter, and the handwriting more and more 
flimsy, confused, and difficult to decipher.” 

There are certain Welsh Records in London, and from these Mr. 
Hobson Matthews has drawn. 
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In a bundle known as Glamorgan Papers there is a curious pro- 
cedure, by which Edward Carne, High Sheriff, 1555, is challenged 
on the ground of Cosenage, that is to say, it was asserted (and 
proved by pedigree) that the High Sheriff was related to the 
opposite party. It would seem (in Wales, at all events, where 
every gentleman kept his pedigree) as if legal business was likely 
to be brought to a standstill by Cosenage. 


In the R. O. Chantries Certificates (74), South Wales, we find 
what may be termed the the earliest Welsh Census. Besides 
enumerating the plate, vestments, bells, &c., the Commissioners, 
Sir Thomas Johns, Knyght, David Broke, Sargyant-at-Law, John 
Basset, John Rastall, and John Phillip Morgan, gentilmen, record 
the number of “ howseling people” in certain towns. Howseling 
people were Easter communicants of both sexes. The record 
works out as follows :— 


Seynt Jones 960 ; 
Seynt Marys 400 \ Cardiff owe ene 1360 


Carmarthen ... Sree 1100 


Tenby ae me 900 
Newport aes Ss: 660 
Chepstowe ... ap 480 
Karlyon i Re 400 


Llantwith Major os 360 


Usk a 350 
Cowbridge... on 300 
Abergavenny — 309 


In a certain tin box in the Town Clerk’s safe are a number of 
miscellaneous documents, a good many being receipted bills. 
Among them we find :— 


December 29, 1742. 
For the use of Tom pain. 


Hat and oil case 

Fales shirt and cravvet 

Gloves and hose 

Shooes ies ins 

The Carpenter, Wood and labour 

Black ribbon or a 

To making the Efigi of Tom pain 

To three days serving the pubblications 


Are OS Ost & bo 
COOP OANA O 


£2 9 6 


if the magistrates will give an order for half the above sum it 
will be very sufficient. B, Wittiams, 
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7br. the 4th, 94. 
Pay the Sum of one pound four shillings and 9d. to Samuel 
Philips. Henry HOotier. 


Mr. John Evans— 
Pay Watkin William Hangman the sum of five shillings for 
Hanging Tom pain, and at last burnt him. B. WILt1aMs. 


Cardiff, February the 22nd, 1793. 
Mr. John Evans— 

The bearer, Watkin Williams, alias hangman to Tom pain, was 
promised half a guinea for the Job. You have p’d him five shillings 
in part, pay him the remainder and place it to the Corporation 
account. B. WILLiaMs. 

Watkin Williams p’d. 


Mr. John Evans, Cardiff. 

As might be expected, the Custom House Records of Cardiff 
afford some interesting items. The MSS. consist of order books 
signed by the chief officials of the Trinity House, letter-books with 
copies of letters sent from Cardiff to heads of departments, books 
recording the vessels which have harboured in Cardiff, account- 
books, &c. These were kept in a loft over the Custom House. In 
the year 1897 our Archivist employed three weeks in making 
extracts from these muniments. ‘My desk,” says he, “ was a sea- 
man’s chest, my seat a roll of canvas. There was not room to 
stand up, and the services of a tallow candle were employed to give 
the required light. The books were covered with the dust 
of at least a score years, yet I never spent a more enjoyable three 
weeks.” 

In 1689, the Lords of the Treasury direct Exchequer and 
Revenue officers not to refuse cracked money in payment of their 
salaries. 

Special orders were issued in 1690 for preventing the escape of 
Jacobite refugees, and similar directions were given the Customs 
officers in 1710, who were then to look out for incoming detrimentals, 
priests, Irish officers, and Papists generally, who were swarming 
over from the Continent in the interests of the Old Pretender. 

The letter-books contain frequent reports as to smugglers, and 
complaints that the Coast Guard were insufficient for the work 
they had to do. 

In 1745, the Customs officers were warned to look ont for dis- 
affected persons. They reply that in Glamorgan there are no 
Papists or Nonjurors, except a few “of the meaner sort;” but they 
draw attention to the undefended condition of the South-west coast 
of Wales. 

“What we have most reason to be afraid of here, is, the landing 
of a fforeign fforce to the Westward, the Countys of Pembroke, 
Carmarthen, and Glamorgan having not one place of any strength 
to resist their progress, besides the want of arms.” 
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Towards the end of the eighteenth century the smugglers had it 
all their own way in the Bristol Channel. A scamp of the name 
of Knight actually seized and fortified Barry Island, defying the 
Crown. 


Mr. Hobson Mathews concludes his second volume with a Common 
Place Book, \ent for this purpose by Mr. Oliver Jones, of Fonmon 
Castle. This interesting note-book was written by William Morgan, 
of Coed-y-Gouer, Esq., and his steward, 1708-1736. It consists of 
private accounts, interspersed with notes on matters of considerable 
interest, and presents a picture of the daily life of a country 
gentleman, of modest fortune but ancient lineage. 

The third instalment of Cardiff Records was issued by our 
Archivist in August, 1901. In it he deals with Charter Rolls 
indirectly affecting the municipality, though many of them are 
extremely interesting to Cardiffians. For instance, the Patent 
given at Carlisle, June 24, 1307, by King Edward I, to Master 
Henry de Lancarvan, Custodian of the Castle of Kaerdyf and 
Chancellor in the parts of Glamorgan, informing that the king had 
granted unto Ralph de Monthermer, Earl of Gloucester, the 
custody which to us belongs of all the lands in Wales, and in the 
March of Wales outside the county, which had fallen to the Crown 
by the death of Joan, widow of Gilbert de Clare, and the minority 
of her son Gilbert, and directing him to hand over the Castle to the 
aforesaid Ralph de Monthermer. 

Edward III, in 1327, states that he, before he took up the reins 
of government, in conjunction with the Lady Isabel, Queen of 
England, his most dear mother, granted to Walter Cote, Thomas 
Balcluer, Thomas de Chiselbergh, and John de Long, mariners ot 
Bristol, for their gratuitous service, the ship with all the gear 
thereof, which Hugh le Despencer the younger sailed into Cardiff, 
which grant he now confirms. 

6 Ed. III ordains that wool staples for Wales be held in the 
king’s towns only: at Shrewsbury and Kaermardyn, and not in 
Kaerdyf, which is not one of the king’s towns. 

39 Hen. VI, we find that John Derell, of Cardyfi, and his son, 
were “taken prisoners on the sea by our Breton enemies,” and 
detained until the son shall find a pledge fur the said John, and 
that the son himself is held to bail in dire straits in prison there for 
the payment of 1,000 crowns. To relieve these unfortunates, the 
king allows them to ship “ ten sarplars of wool of Welsh growth, and 
all other merchandise not belonging to the staple of Cales, in one 
ship or divers ships, once or divers times in our ports of Wareham 
Pole or Weymouth to any foreign part,” as ransom. 

Apparently, English shipowners did not like the job, for in the 
following year, 1461, another permit is given, this time for a certain 
ship called the Andrewe of Seint Malowes in Brittany, of the 
burden of 50 dolia or less, whereof is master John Carteys, to 
bring Geoffrey le Cren, William le Breton, James Tourbault, 
William le Bourcier, and Bartholomew Ouall, merchants of 
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Brittany, and their factors and attorneys, with two servants or less 
in their company, and sixteen mariners and one paget, to England 
to fetch the ransom. 

Under the head of Chancery Proceedings, 1559, there. is an 
interesting case concerning Mises. ; 

Mises were payment of money to overlords, for privileges 

nted. 

In 1559, William, Earl of Pembroke, craves for a Subpsna to 
compel Thomas Mathewe, gentleman, and others, of Miseyn, and 
Glynrhonda which are parcels\of the Lordship of Glamorgan, to 
appear before the Court of Chancery, and answer why they have 
not paid their proportion of the mise due to the said Earl at his 
succession to the said Lordship, under grant of the late Lord 
Edward the Sixth. 

The answer is that King Henry VIII abolished mises and other 
Marcher customs, except that the lord may levy one mise on suc- 
cession. But the seignory of Glamorgan was not granted to the 
complainant, and was vested in the crown, and is since descended to 
the Quene’s Majestie our Moste dread Sou’ayne Lady that now ys, 
and yet dothe remayn in her highness ungyven or granted as these 
Defendants suppose. : 

It may be a question whether the wills of dead and gone 
Cardiffians, entered into the Prerogative Court of Canterbury and 
now deposited in Somerset House, can rightly be described as 
“public records of the municipality”; be that as it may, there is 
some interesting reading in the selection given us by Mr. George 
Frederick Matthews. These documents date from Aug. 4, 1470, to 
Aug. 19,1778. Menand women of the present day are not so “ house- 
proud ” as their predecessors, and do not take such an interest in their 
individual belongings. This laudable acquisitiveness of our ancestors 
led them to introduce a list of curious odds-and-ends into their 
testaments. For instance, we find David William of Llanedun, 
1598, Oct. 25, leaves “ Household stuff to daughters excepte my 
best feather bedd w’th his app’tenances, my best panne and my 
best brasen crocke.” 

Edward Collins, of Cardiff, Cordiner, 1636, Muy 11, leaves all to 
his daughter Sissill Collins; and for her information writes out an 
inventory, among which we find “ one slice, a frying pan, one pair 
of brigons, one brandiernes, two Iron hangers for to hould the pott, 
one pott hooke, one back stone. Item in the Gog loft, one p’re of 
horse potts, two old brasse pans for the curriers vse to hould tallow 
with other things.” 

Anne Evans, alias Samford, of Cardiff, widow, 1650, leaves to 
James Evans “ one dowst bead” chaff bed. 

Mary Bundy, widow, 1663, had a room in her house she calls 
“ the Shiffleboard Chamber.” 

Anne Dunne, of Rumney, widow, 1700, leaves Jenett Owen “ the 
bed and bedstead and all that belongs to it in the other roome, one 
little table, one churne, one posnett, and one paille. To Catherine 
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Dunne, one brass pan. To Jane, daughter of Thomas Dunne, one 
mare colt and oneiron crock. I doe settle the best cow towarde my 
funeral charge.” 

Jane Herberte, of “ye White ffryers, spinster, 1707, leaves the 
wife of Mr. Howells “one broad Scepter piece to buy her a ring.” 

Miles Williams, of Rumney, Yeoman, 1712, also leaves a piece 
of gold, com’only called a Scepter, to his son George. 

Alderman Christopher Matthews, 1716, leaves his wife 1,000 
Cornish-tiles, his pewter alembic, his slice or fire shovel, his best 
pillion and cloth. His second-best periwig to his kinsman John 
Lewis, of Lantrisant; to his father-in-law his best hat and the 
mourning band about it. To Henry Williams, currier. “ one old hat, 
my best light coloured coat, and one drugget waistcoat; a pair of 
leather britches, a pair of leather spatter dashes, and a kersey 
riding coat.”’ 

To his maid servant, Sarah Bembrick,“ my old night gown and a 
pair of black gloves. Toson William, a flat brass candlestick witha 
handle to it, a copper chocolate pot, a tin coffee pot, one bright 
defender or toaster, with its fork, &., and a twigging chair, with 
three choice Raizors, all my study of books in my closett or else- 
where, particularly Queen Ann’s com’on prayer, done in her reign, 
and the large Bible bought at Bristoll.” 

There can be no-question our Archivist has most thoroughly 
done his Cardiff. He concludes with the inscriptions on the grave- 
stones, and brings these down as late as 1873. 

We cannot close ‘this Paper without drawing attention to the 
beautiful illustrations in these two volumes, which were arranged by 
Mr. John Ballinger, the very able Librarian of the Free Library. 
Mr. Thomas Henry Thomas, R.C.A., is much to be commended for 
the initials, head- and tail-pieces, some reproductions, others 
original, all good. 
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Archaeological Motes and Queries. 


Oxp Carpirr.—While carrying. out certain alterations at 14, 
High Street, Cardiff, for Messrs. Stevens, Ltd., some interesting 
relics of old Oardiff were brought to light. 


Figs.. 1 to 5.—Stoneware Jugs, etc., found at Cardiff. 


It appears that the ground beneath this particular spot has not 
been uncovered to any appreciable extent during recent years. A 
network of old walls and older foundations were unearthed ; 
amongst which was a walled pit, about 5 ft. square and 14 ft. deep, 
the bottom of the pit was filled, for some three or four feet; 
with large loose stones ; probably when its original intention was 
abandoned. Above these stones was a heterogeneous collection of 
Early green and brown glazed pottery, Early stoneware Delft, 
some fragments of what must originally have been very beautiful 
specimens of glass—old spirit bottles, and a fairly good collection of 
old tobacco-pipes. The illustrations represent only a few of the 
most perfect pieces. 
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Fig. 1 is a fragment of a circular yellow and green glazed 
perforated dish, originally about 12 in. in diameter and 3 in. high. 
The dish evidently stood on curiously-shaped pointed feet; above 
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the remaining foot is a representation of a nun, with folded hands, 
in the act of prayer. Whether the dish, which appears to have 
had a cover, was used for charcoal or for perfume, it is difficult 
to say. 
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Fig. 2.—A brown glazed stoneware jug, 7 ins. high; temp., 
Elizabeth. 

Figs. 3, 4, a stoneware tyg and jug. Curca, 1650. 

Fig. 5.—A white glazed pot, a} ins. in diameter. A number of 
similar pieces have, from time to time, been found in Cardiff. 

Fig. 6.—A collection of Cromwellian, Dutch, and other tobacco 
pipes ; above which are two glass spirit-bottles, a very thin glass 
bottle, and an agateware jug. 

A ballista, circular in shape, and 14 ins. in diameter, composed of 
Sutton stone, was also unearthed about 9 ft. below the street level. 
A similar specimen was found at Caerphilly Castle a few years ago. 
Sutton stone was quarried near Southerndown, Bridgend, and very 
extensively used in Glamorgan daring the Norman and thirteenth- 
century periods. 

. . Gzorce E. Hatiipay. 





Does on TREADMILLS.—A singular—may be cruel—custom prevails 
on small farms in Wales. It was mentioned at Carnarvon Petty 
Sessions on Saturday, when a farmer named Owen Jones was charged 
with causing a dog to be ill-treated and tortured. The dog was 
used for churning purposes, said the prosecuting solicitor. A large 
wheel was placed in a slanting position outside the house, and this, 
by means of a crank, turned a churn. The motive power was the 
dog, which had to pedal the wheel in much the same fashion as 
prisoners worked the treadmill. In the present instance a rope 
attached to the wall was passed through the dog’s collar, so that 
when the animal became exhausted he could not rest, as if he slipped 
off the wheel he would have to hang on until he regained his 
position, the result being partial strangulation. 

Mr. Trevor Williams, veterinary surgeon, said the custom was a 
crue] one, and a dog could work for only a few seconds unless he 
was tied. The custom existed in Anglesey twenty or thirty years 
ago, but it had now been abandoned. 

For the defeuce Mr. Roberts said the custom was common among 
small farmers, and the dogs worked willingly. He produced a dog 
in court which was said to be “a hundred years old,” and had don 
wheel work for years and was still in good condition. ' 

Mr. Davidson, a veterinary surgeon, said he saw the dog working 
quietly for twenty minutes without a chain, and there was absolutely 
no cruelty. 

The magistrates said they would see the dog work, in order to 
decide for themselves if the practice was a cruel one.—Daily Mail, 
April 15th, 1901. 





LuANDENNY ParisH CuurcH, Monmourusnire.—Most of the Mon- 
mouthshire churches have, from time to time, been described_in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis ; but so far as the writer can ascertain, no 
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notice has been given of the old church at Llandenny-by-Usk, 
dedicated to St. John. 

The fabric consists of a lofty and well-proportioned western 
tower, nave, chancel, and south porch. Inthe churchyard is one 
of the four old Lych gates still remaining to the Diocese of Llan- 
daff (fig. 1). 

The tower apparently dates from the fifteenth century, and con- 
tains the unusual features of the turret stairway being formed of 
solid blocks of oak, about 12 ins. deep, built into the wall, and evi- 
dently forming part of the original design. Considering its age, 
the staircase is in very good repair. 

Until the recent reparation was begun, the nave appeared to be 
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Fig. 1.—Lych-gate at Llandenny. 


coeval with the tower, but on removing the internal wall plaster 
the writer found, on the north nave wall, sufficient indications to 
show that the tower and part of this wall formed an addition to an 
earlier building. This was conclusively proved by the bringing to 
light, of an Early window opening, solidly built up some 15 ft. west 
of the chancel arch (fig. 2), the external face of which was com- 
pletely masked by a comparatively Late buttress. 

Taking into consideration the position of the window, its ex- 
tremely small opening of barely 3 ins., with an internal splay of 
3 ft. 3 ins., there seems every reason to suppose that this formed 
part of a very Early church of probably pre-Norman date. The 
opening is not grooved for glass, neither has it the appearance of 
the small circular-headed Norman window frequently met with in 
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Fig. 3.—Double Recess in Llandenny Church. 


Alan of bowl. 


Fig, 4,—Pedestal Piscina in Llandenny Church, 
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Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire. Almost below the window is 
a double recess (fig. 3), of apparently coeval date. 
While the work was in progress, an incident occurred which 
considerably strengthens this supposition. 
About 40 years ago, a curious stone was dug up (together with a 
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Fig. 5.—Rood-Staircase in Llandenny Church. 


quern), in what is called’ the ‘“‘ Church field,” belonging to Cayo 
Farm, situate near the church, being a handy stone 1 ft. 9 ins. long 
by 9 ins. wide. It was promptly built into the wall of an outhouse 
then in course of construction, where it remained until recently, 
when some alterations were being made, and this stone was begged 
by the Vicar, who bad it moved to the church. 
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This pedestal piscina—for such it undoubtedly is—takes a very 
unusual form (fig. 4). A square bowl with a chevron incised on 
each face, a square shaft with slightly rounder angles, and a square 
base with an incised semicircle, also cut on each face. 

The bowl is perforated, and the drain takes the form of a V-shaped 
incision, ranning down the shaft and base. Whether the bowl 
was an afterthought, as it cuts through the decoration of the base, 
and whether the pedestal was isolated or stood against a wall, isa 
matter of conjecture. It seems, however, to have formed part of 
the very early building. 

The Rood staircase is in excellent preservation (fig. 5). The 
communion cup, with its paten cover, are dated and hall-marked 
1576; both are in excellent repair, and are good examples of 
Elizabethan work. 

George H. Haturpay. 





PEMBROKESHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
Monuments.—The Annual General Meeting of the Committee of 
this Association was held at the Temperance Hall, Haverfordwest, 
on Tuesday, November 12th, 1901, with Mr. Edward Laws in the 
Chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read, and certain 
accounts were passed for payment. 

The Chairman expressed his view that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who were the owners of the building, should repair the 
tower of Llawhaden Castle. The Rev. I. Grey Lloyd, of Bosherton, 
reported that Flimston Chapel was to be restored ; and Mr. James 
Thomas, Haverfordwest, reported that Non’s Well, St. David’s, had 
been put into good repair by the owner. 

On the termination of the above proceedings, the Annual General 
Meeting was held. ; 

The Honourable the Lady Kensington, the President, took the 
Chair at 3 p.m. The following were among those present: The 
Venerable Archdeacon Williams, Rev. I. Grey “Lloyd, Rev. J: 
Sewell (Wiston), Rev. James Phillips, Rev. O. D. Campbell, Rev. 
C. Harrison, Rev. C. M. Phelps, Rev. Charles Chidlow, Mr. Joseph 
Thomas, Mr. Edward Laws, Mr. James Thomas, Mr. 8. Rees, Mr. 
T. L. James, Mr. A. J. Wright, Mr. D. Edward Thomas, Dr. Henry 
Owen, Mr. J. W. Phillips (secretary), Mrs. and the Misses Wilson; 
Mrs. Armstrong, Mrs. Harrison, Miss Ada Thomas, and Mr. H. W. 
Williams. 

Lady Kensington, who was cordially received on rising, said she 
felt rather out of place, because she knew so little of what had gone 
on concerning the business of the society. But she understood that 
for some years past it had rested with individuals in the county to 
take an interest in preserving the ancient buildings, preventing 
their destruction, and helping to restore and repair them. But now 
the object was to form a nucleus of all interested in that necessary 
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and important work, and if she was right that was one of the first 
meetings that had been called to draw everyone together. She 
considered it a great honour to be asked to be present, and only 
wished that she knew a little more about it. But she had a strong 
interest in the society, and should always be glad to do anything she 
could to help preserve the buildings that were either in danger of 
being pulled down, or left to decay, or, worse still, repaired in an 
ignorant manner. She wonld say no more now, but ask for the 
report to be read. 
Mr. Edward Laws then read the following report :— 


Report of the Proceedings of the Association for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments in the County of Pembroke for the past 
year. 

Llawhaden Castle.—The Earl Cawdor, with the Bishops of St. 
David’s and Llandaff, have been asked:to use their influence with 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners respecting this historic ruin; but, 
unfortunately, owing to the difficulty of settling the question of the 
rent, little progress has so far been made. We have, however, 
obtained permission to cut such of the trees as are causing damage 
to the walls, under the direction of Mr. James Thomas, and the 
work will be carried out without delay. 

Roch Castle.—This castle has got into good hands, and the present 
owner, J. Wynford Philipps, Esq., M.P., is with true archeological 
spirit, under the direction of Dr. Henry Owen and other antiquaries, 
securing the building from further decay. The walls are being 
pointed, and windows, doors, &c., carefully restored. The outer 
casing of the walls in places was in a very bad state, and con- 
siderable portions of the parapet have fallen. 

Carew Castle.—The end window of the Banqueting Hall is in a 
very bad condition, and the whole window will soon come down ; 
the owner has been communicated with. He has removed the ivy 
from the walls, and keeps the castle in excellent order, but the 
restoration of the window would be a very heavy expense ; the 
work of preservation of the home of their race might well be under- 
taken by the numerous members of the Carew family in the West 
of England, in Ireland, and elsewhere. 

Haverfordwest Castle—The Chairman of the Committee and other 
members have visited this castle with the County Surveyor. If the 
work they suggested is carried out, it is to be expected that the 
tower, which was in danger of falling, will be permanently pre- 
served. 

The Palmer Stone in St. Thomas’ Church, Haverfordwest.—This 
monument has been removed from the pavement, and placed upright 
against the wall of the Tower. The work has been most carefully 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Henry Mathias, of Haver- 
fordwest, all expenses being defrayed by subscriptions collected 
locally, 

Von's Well, St. David’s.—Under your direction the attention of 
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the Dean and Chapter has been called to the arch of this ancient 
well, which is badly in need of repair, and they undertook last year 
to get the necessary repairs carried out. Unfortunately, the matter 
appears to have been overlooked, and further damage has been 
done, apparently by mischievous persons displacing a large stone 
and breaking off another. The Dean has now promised to have the 
work done as soon as the permission of the owner and occupier has 
been obtained. 

Erratic Block of Picrite near St. David’s.—Steps are being taken 
for the protection of this block from further injury. 

The Martyr Stone.—Efforts have been made to get this memorial 
replaced in its original position, near the top of High Street, Haver- 
fordwest, but so far without success, as the present owners refuse 
to part with it. 

Haroldston Ruins.—The owners of these ruins have been com- 
municated with, with a view to the better preservation of the place, 
but no replies were received to the letter written. 

Tenby Church Yard.—Owing to the efforts of the Chairman, the 
ancient archway giving entrance to the churchyard from St. 
George Street, which was blocked up by a cobbler’s shop, has been 
cleared. 

Velindre in Llysyfran.—The Committee have recently visited a 
lately-discovered incised cross of uncommon design, on a gatepost 
in a field. Mr. Phillips, the occupier of the farm, is fully alive to 
the importance of this ancient relic. 

The Lady Chapel, St. David’s.—The Committee were much pleased 
to hear that the Lady Chapel at St. David’s Cathedral has been 
excellently restored, under the direction of the Dean and Chapter ; 
they trust that the other rooflegs chapels will shortly be covered in, 
and their contents préserved, and that the ruins of St. Mary’s 
College will receive thé-attention of which it is so much in need. 

The Committee have much pleasure in stating that Lady 
Kensington has consented to become President of the Association, 
and the Bishop of St. David’s, Sir Owen Scourfield, Bart., J. 
Wynford Philipps, Esq., M.P., and Captain F. L. Lloyd-Philipps, 
Vice-Presidents. 

We have to mourn the loss of two most enthusiastic members, by 
the deaths of Mr. James Phillips, of Honeyborough, and Mr. John 
James, of Haverfordwest ; both these gentlemen were keenly 
interested in the antiquities of the county, and were always ready 
to give information or assistance when required. 

It would be of great assistance if members would make known 
the objects of the Association as widely as possible: not only with a 
view to increased membership amongst persons in a position to 
join us, but amongst the farmers and labouring classes as well. 
We should-then, perhaps, have no more cromlechs destroyed, or 
historic buildings wilfully injured; and when newly-discovered 
antiquities come to light there will be some chance of their being 
preserved for future generations. 
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Mr. Laws, commenting upon the report, said they would notice 
that the work had not been done by the Association, but by members 
of the Association. They would also notice that they had a respect- 
able balance in hand of £54 6s. 9d. The work could not be done 
without money, and the first thing to do was to get a good balance 
in hand, and when they had that they could undertake some con- 
siderable: work. It was no good to fritter what they had away. 
They must still trust to the generosity of individual members for 
any work that was to be done. In the Committee they had been 
talking about Llawhaden Castle, which seemed to him to be one of 
the most important things they had to attend to. From the 
octagonal tower the stones had been stolen, until it was undercut 
in such a manner that it was nothing but a bird trap, and might be 
blown down at any time. This wasa very beautiful tower, and was 
the property of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Surely, he was 
right in saying that this property was in their hands, as the trustees 
of the nation, and the antiquities were as much their trust as any 
other of the property. They had among them several of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and every one of the local members was in 
favour of. the work being done. Lord Cawdor was anxious that it 
should be done. The Bishop of St. David’s who was Baron 
Llawhaden—the Castle was really a possession of the See, one of 
the Ecclesiastical palaces—was naturally in favour of it; and the 
Bishop of Llandaff, who was a near neighbour, was also most 
anxious. The three local Commissioners were not, therefore, guilty of 
neglect. He would suggest that the Bishop of St. David’s, as Baron, 
should be asked to call upon the solicitors to the Commissioners, 
and see what could be done. He might say that one of their most 
active members, Dr. Henry Owen, would be delighted to accompany 
his Lordship, if that could be arranged. Even if they had the 
money, he did not think they should be called upon to repair this 
Castle. It was the duty of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
they should do it. With regard to Roch Castle, he was fortunate 
enough to go there with Dr. Owen, who was looking after the 
matter with Mr. Wynford Philipps, and the ladders being up, he 
went to the top of the Castle: a place he had never been to before. 
He had no idea it was in such a terrible condition. The whole of 
the mortar was eaten out, and the structure was at the mercy of the 
weather. It was most fortunate that it had fallen into the hands of 
Mr. Philipps, who, he thought, had a good man to do the work. 
Carew Castle was a more difficult question. People had scolded 
Mr. Trollope about it, but he had done as much to it as could be 
done. The worst was the Perrot banqueting-hall. That was never 
finished. He did not think it was ever roofed ; if it was roofed it 
was never floored. Although it was, perhaps, the most beautiful 
building in the county, the work in it was not so good. It was in 
a very bad condition ; in such a state, in fact, that they could not put 
a ladder against it. The only thing to do would be to put a 
scaffolding all round it, and then take it down and rebuild it. 
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Mr. Trollope: had secured with iron stays the older part, and had 
done all he could about it. He was, therefore, afraid that the 
Perrot work was doomed. As to Haverfordwest Castle, he was 
happy to say that the County Council was going to attend to it. 
The matter was before the Public Works Committee the other day, 
and they recommended that £100 should be spent in securing the 
tower. The placing of the Palmer Stone in St. Thomas’ Church 
was, he thought, satisfactory. Non’s Well had been repaired. The 
block of Picrite, some: people would say, was rather a matter for 
geologists than archeologists, but still they were all anxious that 
it should be protected. With regard to the Martyr’s Stone, the 
town sold their stone for half-a-crown, he thought. 

Rev. James Phillips: ‘‘ Who sold it, Mr. Laws? ” 

Mr. T. L. James: It was being taken down, and Mr. Lloyd 
Phillips asked what was going to be done with it. He was told it 
was going to be broken up, and he said, “ Give it to me, and I will 
take care of it.” ° 

Mr. Laws: “ O, that was what was done ?” Continuing, Mr. Laws 
said he did not know that anything was being done about Harolds- 
ton ruins, because the gentleman would not answer their letters ; 
they were put in the waste-paper basket, presumably. He did nos 
know what was the matter. The stone at Liysyfran was being used 
as a gatepost, but he did not think it was in particular danger, and 
the occupier was certainly-aware that it was worth taking care of. 
Who the owner was, they had not yet ascertained. Then, as to the 
Lady Chapel, they must all congratulate the Dean and Chapter 
upon having the roof on, and the building restored. The Dean was 
earrying out the traditions of his office. His predecessors had done 
very good work there, and the present Dean seemed anxious to 
follow in their steps. In conclusion, Mr. Laws said he was sure 
they were all obliged to Lady Kensington for coming there, and 
occupying the Chair. 

Rev. Mr. Lloyd moved the adoption of the report and accounts 
which he described as extremely satisfactory. Rome was not 
built in a day, and they could not expect to have all these restora- 
tions effected in a moment. But they had made a good start, and 
it rested with those who followed them to continue the good work 
of preserving these relics. 

Dr. Owen seconded. He did not quite agree with what his friend, 
Mr. Laws, had said as to Carew Castle. He did not think they 
should let the Perrot work fall without an effort. He had madea 
study of the Carew family, and he thought that if it were made 
known among the members of the House of Carew that it was 
tumbling down, they might get some money to do the work. It 
was worth trying. He thought the most valuable work that had 
been done was at Roch Castle. It was one of the most prominent 
and best known landmarks in the country ; and but for the Society, 
that “wretched old ruin,” as it was called by the County Council, 
would have tumbled down. 
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Mr. James Thomas, Rock House, said he wished to correct an 
error in the report. Non’s Well had now been put into perfectly 
good repair by the Trustees of the Estate, and it was in a satisfactory 
condition. 

Mr. Laws expressed his pleasure at receiving this information. 

The motion for the adoption of the report having been agreed to, 

Archdeacon Williams proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Lady 
Kensington for presiding. It was no. ordinary kindness, because 
those of them who left home early that morning, knew what a 
terrible morning it was. It required a good deal of determination 
to get one to face the elements, and come all the distance her 
Ladyship had to traverse; and by her doing that she had shown the 
great interest she took in the welfare of that Association. He was 
sure that as long as they had Lady Kensington to preside over the 
Association, and watch the interests of the Association, it was sure 
to be very successful in saving all those historic monuments 
throughout this very interesting county, and which they all so 
earnestly desired to see handed down to generations to. come. He 
proposed a very warm vote of thanks to Lady Kensington, for her 
kindness in coming there to preside. 

Mr. Joseph Thomas said he had very great pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks. 

Lady Kensington thanked them all very much, because she 
considered it a great honour to be asked to be President of that 
Association. It was a subject in which for years she had taken the 
greatest possible interest, especially in relation to this county, with 
which she had been so long associated. She would always take a 
great interest in it, and should look to Dr. Owen to keep her 
informed of what was going on, so that she could help forward the 
work. She was very much afraid that morning that she would not 
have been able to come in, because they had a south-westerly gale 
on such as they only could get on that bit of coast, and she thought 
that if she was blown into town by the gale, she would not get back 
again. But happily the wind calmed down, and she was able to 
come. She hoped that would only be the first of many such 
meetings. 

The proceedings then terminated.—(From the Pembroke County 
Guardian of November 16th, 1901.) . 














